MEN IN EUROPE 
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‘Ouerrome Evil With Good’ 


a LITTLE St. George’s Methodist Church in Philadelphia, a small 
band of Negroes knelt to pray. As they closed their eyes, two of them 
were roughly grabbed by white church officials, dragged to their feet 
and ordered out of the church. The white church-goers had refused to 
worship with Negroes and insisted that they leave. Among the Negroes 
was Richard Allen, who then gathered the colored worshippers together 
into an African Methodist Church. The year was 1786. 
Six years later, in a humid heat, 
Philadelphia was gripped by an epi- 
demic of yellow fever. Five thousand 
were dead, no more nurses were to be 
had and it was almost impossible to 
bury the dead. ON 
Into the city hall then came Richard 
Allen, offering the aid of the African 
Church members to administer medi- 
cal relief. The very Negroes who a 
half-dozen years before had been 
dragged from their prayers and ousted 
‘by the Methodist Church became 
nurses, caring for the sick tenderly 
and faithfully burying the dead. They 
gave Philadelphia’s white dwellers a 
» graphic example of the teaching of 
the Bible: “Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good.” Ro- 
mans, XII, 21. 
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Brooklyn boss keeps his word 
to a Negro dentist 


WICE in his life Branch Rickey 
made solemn promises. They 
were important promises—im- 
portant to Rickey, a white man with 
a strong sense of justice, important 
to Dr. Charles L. Thomas, a Negro. 

His second promise was the first to 
be realized. Dr. Thomas, a tall, ath- 
letic Albuquerque, New Mexico, den- 
tist (one of two Negro dentists in 
the state) recalls that the second 
promise was made “about the time 
Dizzy Dean was in his prime.” 

It was in St. Louis, where the den- 
tist practiced for a brief period before 
moving to Albuquerque 25 years ago. 
“I called Rick and he invited me 
down to his office at Sportsman’s 
Park. We talked about old times, 
but we didn’t go to the ball game to- 
gether that afternoon. You see, Ne- 
groes weren't permitted in the lower 
gtandstand at that time. Rick said 
to me: ‘Tommy, some day we'll have 
that changed.’ ” 

It’s been changed. 

But the 40-year-old first promise, 


too, has been kept. The keeping of 
the promise establishes a notable date 
in the history of baseball and in the 
history of the forward march of the 
Negro people. 

The date was Opening Day, 1947; 
the place, Ebbetts Field, Brooklyn; 
the actors, two baseball teams, three 
umpires. And behind the scenes, 
Branch Rickey, the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers’ boss. With the cry ‘‘Play ball,” 
the promise was kept, for 40 years 
ago, in South Bend, Indiana, Coach 
Branch Rickey of the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University baseball nine, said 
to Catcher Charles L. Thomas: ““Tom- 
my, some day we'll have that 
changed.” 

It had been a long grind for the 
coach and his players, through Ohio 
and down into West Virginia, then 
back to Indiana, and Catcher Thomas 
had not exactly enjoyed himself. He 
had been the first Negro to play on 
the baseball diamond of the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia, and the fans 
had been rough. “I tried not to 
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notice,” Dr. Thomas remembers. The 
fans had called him the usual objec- 
tionable names. “Rick said to forget 
it, ignore it.” But it was hard to 
forget, ignore. 

South Bend meant trouble, too. 
The Grand Hotel wouldn’t register 
Catcher Thomas. ‘Rick still said, 
forget it, and I tried, but of course it 
was not the kind of thing I could 
forget.” And Rickey, advocate of 
forgetting, pledged that he would not 
forget. He said that someday, some- 
how, he would do something about 
the whole business of discrimination. 

Dr. Thomas thumbed the pages of 
a felt-bound yearbook, issued to him 
at Ohio Wesleyan in Delaware, 
Ohio, in 1905. “Here’s a picture of 
our team,” he said, a nostalgic note 
in his voice. It was a picture of 
eleven young men, dressed in the 
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baseball fashion of the time, high col- 
lars and severe red-black stockings. 
Across the front of the uniforms, in 
large letters, OWU. 

“This is Rick,” he said, pointing to 
Coach N. Branch Rickey, wearing a 
bow tie and a stiff wKite shirt. “This 
is me,” Dr. Thomas said, pointing to 
one brown face among the players. 
“And this is our mascot,” a Negro 
boy named Ernest Settles, now a suc- 
cessful citizen of Plainfield, New 
Jersey. 

Also among his souvenirs Dr. 
Thomas retains a photograph of the 
Zanesville, Ohio, high-school football 


MARK HARRIS is the author of the 
novel Trumpet to the World. 
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squad of 1901—twelve men in all— 
and again two faces darker than the 
rest, his own and that of Louis E. 
(Bub) Colston, still a resident of 
Zanesville. 

“Now please don’t give people the 
idea I’m claiming credit for the sign- 
ing of Jackie Robinson. That's Rick’s 
doing,” Dr. Thomas insisted, gently 
closing his treasured memory book. 
But the dentist agrees that perhaps 


Rickey’s early experiences with preju- - 


dice while Thomas’ baseball coach at 
Ohio Wesleyan played a major part 
- in his recent role as the first major 
league magnate to break down color 
discrimination in the big leagues. 
Branch Rickey himself seems to agree. 
Shortly after he signed Robinson to a 
contract he was quoted as follows by 


the Associated Press: 

“Tt has been on my mind for years, 
ever since I coached baseball at my 
alma mater. The West Virginia team 
at first refused to play us if our catch- 
ing star, Charlie Thomas, was in the 
line-up. Later we went to South Bend 
for a game with Notre Dame and 
Charlie was refused a room in a hotel. 
I finally prevailed upon the manager 
to put a cot in my room.” 

- Dr. Thomas, still a keen baseball 
fan and an acute student of the fine 
points of the game, notes that, after 
leaving Ohio Wesleyan, Rickey went 
to Michigan, where he discovered 
George Sisler. Sisler later became 
one of the game’s great first sackers. 
More recently Sisler, employed as a 
Dodger scout, was assigned by Rickey 


The 1903 Ohio Wesleyan University baseball team with Coach Branch Rickey (rear row, extreme 
left) and catcher Charles L. Thomas (center), only Negro player on the team. Negro mascot is Ernest 


Settles of Plainfield, N. J. 
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to comb the Negro leagues. From 


among the scores of promising ath- 


- letes he saw in action, he chose Rob- 
inson as most likely to succeed in the 
bigtime. 

And Robinson is succeeding. As 
one sportswriter put it recently: 
“Robbie was first a curiosity; he’s 
now a first baseman.” 

Dr. Thomas and Branch Rickey al- 
so played side by side on an Ohio 
Wesleyan football eleven early in the 
century, both of them in the back- 
field. They played in only two games, 
however. “Rick was ineligibilized. 
He had played in a couple of profes- 
sional games in Dallas,’ Dr. Thomas 
explains. 


Dr. Thomas was born in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. Modestly he suggests 
that he might have been a big-leaguer 
himself but for the color ban. ‘Hank 
Gowdy, the famous Giant catcher, 
once told me so,” he says, still mod- 
estly. Dr. Thomas played with a 
number of highly-rated semi-profes- 
sional teams—the Philadelphia 
Giants, and in Cleveland, Columbus 
and Zanesville. : 

“I think,” he admits, “that some 
boys who had less on the ball than I 
did went up the ladder.” But they 
were white boys, and there was no 
Branch Rickey around at the time. 

“Not a finer man lives than Rick.” 

A man who keeps his promises. 


Mary. Mary, Quite Contrary 


other. 
I’m no apostle.” 


saint.” 


what to say.” 
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A YOUNG colored girl and two young men traveling on a train 
headed for New York happened to be seated across from one an- 
They decided they might just as well become better ac- 
quainted, so one of the fellows announced, “My name’s Paul, but 


“Well, my name’s Peter,” declared the other man, “but I’m no 


‘My name's Mary,” said the girl hesitantly, “and I don’t know 


Gladys Glad 
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Racial doctrines seen 
far greater menace to peace 
than atomic bomb 


Will 


WORLD 


By Lovis Adamic 


T IS vastly ironic that the most 
powerful country in the world, 
desiring peace and freedom, for- 

mally dedicated to the principle that 
all men are created equal, professed 
champion of qjvil rights and the sanc- 
tity of the individual regardless of 
race, creed or color, should be hasten- 
ing the advent of World War III by 
violating its own precepts in regard 
to race and color. 

This is a serious charge, but I be- 
lieve that if the United States goes 
to war with the Soviet Union and the 
countries friendly to her, an event 
which cannot take place without em- 
broiling the whole world, a main pre- 
cipitating cause will be the dominant 


White-American attitude toward 
dark-skinned peoples. 

Racism is an ugly word, natural 
kin to an ugly ideology such as Nazi- 
ism. That it should be applicable to 
a country like the United States, is 
nothing short of terrible. But Amer- 
ica—North America—is shot through 
with the complex of feelings, orienta- 
tions, practices, habits and customs 
which the word ‘‘racism’’ represents. 
If the prevailing White (The terms 
“Negro” and “White” (capitalized) 
are used for lack of other words. In- 
exact descriptions of color-as-color, 
they portray color-as-a race-symbol— 
a dangerous thing both to America 
and to the rest of the world) attitude 
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in this country toward color, which is 
closely allied to our prevailing atti- 
tude toward property, pushes us into 
bringing on World War III, we will 
have no one to blame but ourselves 
—the predominant White part of 
ourselves—and we will have the 
shame of betraying the principles of 
freedom for which American Revolu- 
tionists fought. 

In spite of persistent efforts of in- 
dividuals and organizations to lessen 
racial discrimination, it is so en- 
trenched in the White-American 
psyche that we do not see it for what 
it is. Most White Americans sin- 
cerely believe our leaders, spokesmen, 
writers, when they proclaim, in the 
phrases of General Marshall, United 
States Secretary of State: ‘We believe 
that human beings have certain in- 
alienable rights—that is, rights which 
may not be given or taken away. 
They include the right of every indi- 
vidual to develop his mind and his 
soul in the ways of his own choice, 
free of fear and coercion—provided 
only that he does not interfere with 
the rights of others. To us a society 
is not democratic if men who respect 
the rights of their fellow men are not 
free to express their own beliefs and 
convictions without fear that they 
may be snatched away from their 
home or family. To us a society is 
not free if law-abiding citizens live 
in fear of being denied the right to 
work or deprived of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

This is the democratic ideal—the 
noblest socio-political ideal ever ex- 
pressed by man—but it is not an au- 
thentic portrait of American practice. 
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Unconsciously feeling that to say 
something is to create it, we do not 
stop to realize the enormous gulf be- 
tween the picture drawn by General 
Marshall and the every-day, habitual 


ways of life going on here. The 
great majority of us turn a blind eye 
on the Japanese-American concentra- 
tion camps of World War II, on the 
status of Mexican-Americans and 
American Indians in the Southwest, 
on the status and treatment of Ne- 
groes which vary only in degree, 
whether they be north or south or 
east or west in this country of whose 
population they form one-tenth. 

Heretofore throughout our history, 
such racial discrimination did not en- 
danger the United States as a political 
and national entity, except in so far 
as the Civil War might have been 
fought over the question of Negro 
rights—a debatable point. Now, 
however, things have changed. Now, 
the prevailing White-American atti- 
tude toward dark color—the attitude 
as demonstrated in action—is a key 
factor in world happenings both pres- 
ent and future. 

The issue is perfectly practical. If 
the United States wishes to retain its 
position as a great power and wants, 
furthermore, to retain that position in 
a peaceful world, White Americans 
will be obliged to change their feel- 
ings toward colored Americans. 

The world is no longer the white 
man’s. That is, he will no longer be 


LOUIS ADAMIC is the well-known 
author of several best sellers including 
My Native Land and Dinner at the White 
House. 


able to reap all the plums and garner 


all the grain for himself, leaving only- 


the pits and the chaff to his dark- 
skinned fellow-man. This he has 
been able to do for several hundred 
years by a judicious blend of intimi- 
dation, hoodwinking, ‘‘prestige,” 
force, and superior technical, mechan- 
ical, commercial and organizational 
know-how. Now, the long profitable 
hey-day of colonial and “backward- 


country” exploitation is nearly done. 


Ideas are changing, and nowhere 
so forcefully as among the peoples of 
exploited lands. Another huge surge 
toward freedom is now plunging for- 
ward, propelled for the first time in 
history by the knowledge that man 
has conquered nature and can pro- 
duce enough of everything for every- 
body. Armed with the knowledge 
of this fact, the backward countries— 
white, yellow, and black—are deter- 
mined to have their full share. They 
intend to industrialize themselves for 
their own benefit. 

Accompanying, perhaps preceding, 
this determination is the spread 
among exploited peoples of the dem- 
ocratic premise—all men are created 
equal—and the socialist premise— 
the earth and its fruits belong to 
everyone, not to a few who hold title 
through the magic legal fiction of a 
piece of paper. Inhabitants of Bur- 
ma and Java, of China and India, of 
Africa and the Philippines, like de- 
scendants of Gulliver, are shaking 
themselves, breaking, or preparing to 
break, the fetters which have bound 
them and the whips which have 
driven them, in the white man’s 
world. 
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Only one-third of the earth's pop- 
ulation is white; two-thirds are ‘‘col- 
ored” (as though white were not a 
color!). The two-thirds which are 
black and yellow-brown are striving 
with all their energies toward polit- 
ical freedom and _ industrialization. 
And they will succeed not too many 
years hence—if the human race does 
not blow itself to atoms, or get itself 
chewed up by bacteria, in the mean- 
time. 

Where does the United States 
stand in this struggle? Once—not 
so very long ago—the idea of Amer- 
ica as the land of freedom, equality, 
opportunity, the nation born of revo- 
lution, gave heart and hope to the 
oppressed everywhere. The ‘‘Ameri- 
can Dream’’ was the world dream; 
and the peoples of backward and ex- 
ploited countries looked to us for 
guidance in their own efforts for a 
decent life and a measure of free- 
dom. Now, they are looking behind 
the word; they are looking at the 
deed. And what they see does not 
reassure them that we act in accord- 
ance with our professions of democ- 
racy. 

We are not endeared to Mexico by 
the way we treat Mexicans brought 
here to work, or American citizens 
of Mexican descent. In Brazil, where 
there is complete social mingling of 
Indians, Negroes and Whites, the 
picture of American life revealed in 
Hollywood movies has so intimidated 
Brazilian authorities that recently they 
forbade an American movie company 
to film scenes in Brazil showing their 
racial equality, lest such scenes pre- 
sent Brazil in an unfavorable light 
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to American eyes. That American 
cultural influence induces conceal- 
ment of such equality, is evil indeed. 

Throughout South and Central 
America and in the Caribbean are a 
hundred million people many of 
whose leaders think we are hypocrites 
to vaunt ourselves champions of de- 
mocracy. They know that today the 
United States is the hottest hotbed of 
racism. 

The leaders in India and millions 
of their followers know about the 
status of dark-skinned citizens of the 
United States; they are aware of a 
close Anglo-American relationship ; 
and they have learned the hard way 
what their British rulers are like. It 
is not surprising that they—on the 
turbulent threshhold of independence 
—distrust us and, as suggested in 
Pandit Nehru’s latest book, Discovery 
of India, are tending to look else- 
where for example and guidance. 
Reading our current propaganda 
against the second greatest world 
power, they have difficulty in remem- 
bering that America ever rose in 
righteous wrath against terrorism, vi- 
olation of ‘inalienable rights,” and 
rule by a dominant minority clique, 
which have existed in India for gen- 
erations. 

A provision of the United States 
Immigration Law excluding “the so- 
called Yellow races” does not sit very 
well with the Chinese, Japanese, and 
other Oriental peoples. 

But while racism pursues the Mex- 
ican American, the American Indian, 
and other American “minority” 
groups, it rages most fiercely against 
the Negro. The Jim-Crow, poll-tax 
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South, where Negroes are denied the 
minimum courtesy of being called 
Mr. or Miss, is worse only in degree 
than the slum-ridden disease-breeding 
Harlem tenements of the North. No- 
where, in some circumstances not 
even in New York City, perhaps the 
most cosmopolitan city in the world, 
can a Negro and a White walk to- 
gether without tightening the most 
profoundly disapproving tensions. 
This sort of thing does not recom- 
mend our version of democracy to 
colored peoples in other parts of the 
world. A Negro psychiatrist, born in 
the French Colonies, educated in 
Paris, decorated for heroic service in 


-the French Resistance, came to this 


country on a scholarship for further 
study. He said he could not stand 
the atmosphere surrounding the Ne- 
gro; that it was more nerve-wracking 
than the atmosphere created in France 
by the Gestapo. Can there be a like- 
ness between the United States and 
Nazi Germany? A horrible thought. 

The English, whose “civil serv- 
ants” in India are apt to term the 
Indians ‘‘filthy beasts,” seem different 
at home. They welcomed and liked 
Negro American troOps quartered in 
England. It was not until incited by 
White-American officers and men— 
mostly Southern—that any question 
of discrimination arose. Then there 
was quite a stir, which Nevil Shute 
describes in his recent novel, The 
Chequer Board, involving a pub and 
General Eisenhower, to whom the 
dispute was finally carried. Upon his 
decision, the pub-keeper set up a 
sign: ‘“We cater only to American 
Negroes, English, and General Eisen- 


hower,” barring the bigoted White 
racists. 

So many American Whites—not 
only in the South—take for granted 
that Negroes are somehow inferior 
and that social relations with them 
are against the laws of nature, that 
it comes as a shock to them to find 
that racial prejudice is a comparative- 
ly recent thing, dating back only some 
three hundred years. It seems ‘that 
the peoples of Northwestern Europe, 
especially the English and Germans, 
first concocted this notion and then 
carried it to other parts of the world. 
It was mixed up, of course, with 
their general assumption of superior- 
ity, and no one can deny that it was 
an excellent thing for trade—it meant 
a lot of something for practically 
nothing (ivory exchanged for a 
length of cloth, for instance, or di- 
amonds mined for a few pence in 
wages). Trade in those days meant 
colonies, which meant keeping “the 
natives” in a state of slavery. The 
fear pictured in some of Joseph G. 
Hitrec’s stories of India, in the book 
Ruler’'s Morning, the fear which 
haunts a handful of foreigners en- 
gaged in subjitgating and ruling a 
large number of indigenous inhab- 
itants is not unrelated to the rulers’ 
racism. 

To realize that race prejudice is 
neither a long-standing nor a uni- 
versal trait within the White branch 
of the human race will do much,-I 
believe, to cut the ground from under 
the prejudiced feet of many Ameri- 
can Whites. 

Something effective had better be 
done in a hurry to wipe out our 
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American racism. The whole world 
—especially its non-White two-thirds 
—is watching us, just as the whole 
world—especially its non-White two- 
thirds—is watching Russia, where the 
situation is different. 

The USSR has enacted, and vigor- 
ously enforced, laws against racial 
discrimination. The USSR has insti- 
tuted anti-racist and  pro-human- 
brotherhood processes in its educa- 


tional system, which Dr. Christian 


Gauss, dean emeritus of Princeton 
University, recently declared superior 
to ours on this crucial point. The 
USSR was in earnest, and because it 
meant business, race prejudice has 
largely disappeared in that one-sixth 
of the world. No Russian hotel, res- 
taurant, hospital, train, bus, school, 
theater, church, sports organization, 
is closed to colored people. There is 
no job or wage differential between 
Whites and non-Whites, nor is there 
segregation in the army, navy or air 
force. There are no Harlems, no 
ghettos, no lynchings, nor are non- ° 
Whites barred from or diddled out of 
voting. During the last war the 
Soviet Army was instructed to uproot 
race prejudice wherever it was found. 
With too few exceptions to matter, 
we took race prejudice along with us 
wherever we went. 

It has been said that World War II 
was a battle for men’s minds. This is 
as true of the present sharpening 
world crisis, of which the last war was 
but a major incident. The battle for 
men’s minds is not only a struggle of 
the convinced to convince others; it 
is a struggle which also takes place 
within an individual. It is the battle 
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within a mind and heart between con- 
flicting ideas, emotions, aspirations, 
purposes, and facts. 

The chasm between what the 
United States proclaims and what it 
does is the collective product of the 
split within individual American 
minds—the split which allows one to 
believe in civil liberties, but condone 
Negro disfranchisement ; to believe in 
equal justice, but condone dead-pan 
acquittals in lynching trials; to be- 
lieve in equal opportunity, but im- 
mure black citizens in unspeakable 
slums at extortionate rentals, and 
“educate” Negro children at a frac- 
tion of the taxes allotted to White 
schools; to applaud the phrase “all 
men are created equal,” but shudder 
at the idea of knowing a Negro so- 
cially. 

The human spirit cannot stand such 
broad splits for long without suffer- 
ing some degree of corruption, disin- 
tegration. The contrast between our 
racism and our democratic professions 
harms White Americans more than it 
does dark-skinned ones. 

Leaving aside the questions of right 
or wrong, or antithetical words and 
behavior, of democracy vs. the Her- 
renvolk, of the effect upon the soul, 
the political realities of the world of 
today are such that no country—par- 
ticularly no “white’’ country—which 
entertains racism will in future be 
able to keep itself going for any great 
length of time. 

Perhaps the worst of our current 
situation is that the peoples we have 
disillusioned have not only given up 
America as their help and guide, they 
have begun to laugh at us. Burned 
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in the fires of a war which touched 
them more intimately than us, and 
therefore educated beyond us in to- 
day’s political realities, they are be- 
ginning to see us as an object of ridi- 
cule. Ridicule is a terrific weapon. 

Racism is more dangerous to world 
peace than the atom bomb. Both are 
in American hands. If we choose, or 
are led by apathy and laziness to ac- 
cept, a continuation of our present 
attitude toward both, World War III 
is inevitable—and such a war may 
mean the end of the human race. 

Splitting the atom led to two pos- 
sibilities—the A-bomb and the con- 
version of atomic energy into produc- 
tion techniques which would enrich 
the world beyond anything now im- 
aginable. 

Human relations lead to two pos- 
sibilities—man against man or man 
with man. In the period now begin- 
ning, humanity can exist only so long 
as man-with-man outweighs man- 
against-man. In today’s shrunken 
world, provided with atomic and bac- 
teriological weapons, where events in 
Africa almost immediately affect 
Greenland, man-against-man holds 
some trump cards. dt, will take a lot 
of man-with-man to win the game. 
And the game is, quite literally, for 
life or death. 

Of all the causes which set man 
against man, racism is the most shal- 
low and shabby and shameful—and 
as I see it the most wholly un-Amer- 
ican. It is vastly ironic that the 
United States is now the most racistic 
country in the world. What are we 
—we plain Americans, White and 
“colored’’—going to do about it? 


Marsha Hunt sees slow progress being made by movies 


E HOLLYWOOD motion 

picture actors have a union— 

the Screen Actors’ Guild, 
which has formed a committee to 
look into the subject of Negro roles 
in pictures. We'll meet with studio 
employers about it. 

There's a two-sided problem: to 
get more work for our Negro actors, 
and also better representation of 
Negroes as a whole on the screen. 
The picture industry has had a lot of 
complaints from the public saying the 
type of roles Negroes play are often 
demeaning. 
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By Marsha Hunt 


It’s kind of a tough thing to solve, 
because our Negro actors are them- 
selves divided in their opinion about 
it. Some of them feel strongly that 
there’s an Uncle Tomism about what 
they're asked to do, and that it mis- 
represents their people. Others feel 
just as strongly about leaving things 
as they are. 

Whatever the kind of part, what 
they want most is work, and they 
wish people would stop stirring up 
issues that result in their losing jobs. 
It’s true that all this attention has re- 
sulted in a play-safe attitude of the 
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employers, and Negro parts are being 
left out of some pictures, rather than 
‘risk a ruckus. 

I'll do some speaking up at these 
meetings, because I have a theory 
about all this. It’s actually the way I 
feel about all people. I'm awfully 
tired of generalizations that the Ja- 
panese are sneaky, the Irish are 
scrappy, Jews are grabby; Negroes are 
shiftless, the French are great lovers, 
and the Russians all carry bombs. 
What pure nonsense! We in this 
country would be pretty annoyed to 
have someone else say Americans 
were all just one thing. I believe 
that all groups are made up of in- 
dividuals, with separate characters, 
aabits and personalities. And that 
includes Negroes. 

If Negroes play cooks and Pullman 
porters on the screen, why not? That's 
a true picture of American life. And 
some of them are bright and some are 
not. But let’s also show that Negroes 
are teachers and artists and profes- 
sional men. In a scene showing a 
group of doctors, let one be a Negro. 
Where a part calls for someone with 
achievement—don’t plug it—but now 
and then let it be played by a Negro. 
And when a picture shows school 
children at recess time, let’s show 
Negro and white children playing 
contentedly together, because the 
screen sets a great example to the 
public. I believe in showing Negroes 
in all the ways they exist, as them- 
selves—people—instead of as some 
special group. 

I have to admit I wasn’t even 
aware of any problem about all this 
until recently. I suppose one reason 
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must be that we seldom examine very 
thoroughly what we've been accus- 
tomed to. And for many years, most 
Negro entertainers have poked fun at 
themselves. Also, there’s been very 
little to get downright mad about— 
we hardly ever see a Negro shown as 
a murderer or any other kind of 
a stinker. 

Stepin Fetchit had a part in the first 
picture I ever did. I used to stay 
around after my scenes were shot, to 
watch him work. He killed me. And 
never once did I feel that his lame- 
brain slowness might be casting a re- 
flection on a whole people. It would 
be a shame, I think, to see artistry like 
his die out, but it should be balanced 
by the other side too, showing 
Negroes with some I.Q., some spunk 
and backbone! 

During the war I was in a picture 
which had, for comedy relief, the part 
of a maid who stayed in bed all day, 
had her meals on a tray, and com- 
plained about noise that disturbed her 
constant naps. She never did a lick 
of work, and was forever threatening 
to quit if she wasn’t shown “a little 
more consideration around here!” It 
was a funny commentery on war-time 
help problems, and the girl who 
played it was wonderful, but it 
seemed a pity to me that the part was 
cast with a Negro actress. Nothing 
wrong with that one time, if it 
weren't part of a long succession of 
such cases, adding up to the impres- 
sion that this is what all Negroes are 


MARSHA HUNT has been a leading 
lady in Hollywood since Paramount made 
The Virginia Judge. Her most recent 
films were Carnegie Hall and Smash-Up. 


like. That part could have been 
played in any number of different 
dialects, and been just as funny, just 
as sad-but-true-to-life. 

All through the war, my Saturday 
nights were spent in that sardine-fac- 
tory, the Hollywood Canteen. A thou- 
sand men each shift, and a new shift 
every hour. “Our boys,” white and 
black, whose forefathers had come 
from every country on earth, here on 


a weekend pass from war, to seek’a © 


dance, an autograph, a glimpse of 
some face like the girl back home. 
Dancing was on the cut-in principle, 
a new partner every two seconds. 
There were Negro hostesses too, but 
rarely enough to go around. Now 
and then, a Negro serviceman asked 
a white girl to dance, and on one or 
two of these occasions, some hot-tem- 
pered lad from the south would make 
it his business to ‘‘defend the lady’ — 
and with muscle, yet. But these in- 
cidents were great exceptions, and I 
was glad that the Canteen Board of 
Directors decided against a proposal 
to form a separate canteen for col- 
ored servicemen. The Hollywood 
Canteen continued throughout the 
duration as a democratic, interracial 
success. 

Where do prejudice and discrimi- 
nation come from? Well, not from 
human nature. I'm sure of that. It’s 
an acquired taste. And many people 
are wide open to it, because it’s very 
comforting to feel that there’s always 
some group or person ‘below’ them, 
whom they can despise. It gives them 
a false sense of superiority, no matter 
how insecure or unimportant they 
themselves may be. It’s a mighty dan- 
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gerous thing though, to both sides, 
because if mass hostility is kept 
stirred up, it can be used as a kind 
of cover-up “‘cause,” to help incite 
people into wars of greed and con- 
quest. 

And first thing you know, the Bet- 
ter-Thans and the Stepped-Ons alike 
are the targets in a world-wide shoot- 
ing match. ‘Hitler is Exhibit A in 
this fine art, with his persecution of 
Jews, while preparing his world con- 
quest. 

But to get back to where the trou- 
ble starts: I have yet to see an in- 
stinctive pulling away of child from 
child because of a difference in color 
or religion. First someone had to 
point out the difference, and on an 
unequal basis. And for this, I think 
much of the blame falls on parents. 
When high-school students at Gary, 
Indiana, staged a mass walkout, 


rather than attend classes with a few’ 


Negroes, Frank Sinatra flew back 
there and talked sense to the strikers. 
My hopes went with him. I had sent 
a letter to the students, myself. I 
was glad Frank talked to the kids, 
and I'm sure it helped, but I wish to 
heaven he'd spoken to their parents! 

They simply have to teach equality, 
and teach it as a part of the Golden 
Rule. I had a good start, I think. I 
went to a public school in New York 
City, P.S. 9 on the west side. Many 
groups were represented there—Ital- 
ian, Jewish, Spanish, Irish and Negro. 
Our melting pot did fine. Oh, sure, 
there were fights, but I don’t remem- 
ber that any of them were over differ- 
ences in our nationalities, color or 
religion. I remember one of my fa- 
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vorite playmates was a colored girl 
named Christine. Fastest runner I 
ever saw—I always hoped we'd be 
on the same team. 

We had a Negro maid, May Green, 
who sometimes took my sister and me 
to Pelham Beach to swim in the part 
of the beach that was restricted to 
Negroes. We had a fine time, al- 
though it wasn’t as nice a beach as we 
went to with our folks. I guess I 
realized that, dimly, but never asked 
about it. 

My mother, who is a voice coach, 
worked for a while with a brilliant 
young soprano named Ruby Elzy. She 
later sang My Man’s Gone Now un- 

_ forgettably in Porgy and Bess. 1 re- 
member hearing some of Mother's 
friends discussing whether or not to 
shake hands with Ruby. I’m sure 
they considered themselves quite “‘ad- 


the abbe. 
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vanced” when they decided it was 
all right, because Ruby was in a dif- 
ferent, category—she was an artist. 
But they would never have shaken: 
hands with any other Negro. 

I grew up riding on New York's 


crowded subways and trolleys, and I 


can remember how strongly the first 
form of discrimination I ever saw af- 
fected me. Sometimes, when the only 
remaining empty seat was next to a 
colored person, a new passenger 
would remain standing rather than 
take that place. Each time I watched 
it happen was like a personal hurt to 
me. 

Slow as it seems, progress is being 
made. If all people will only think 
straight, instead of listening to all the 
careless opinions that float around, 
we may all get together someday, and 
find out that we can get along fine. 
Or does that make too much sense? 


A Prayer in Need 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS, the famous French Negro novelist, 
once requested the prayers of his old teacher. ‘‘My prayers?” said 
“You don’t believe in them.” 

“No, I don’t always believe in them. That is very true; but don’t 
worry; when I need them I will believe in them.” 

Gamaliel Bradford, "A Naturalist of Souls” 
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The great reporter meets the great scientist 


Ernie 
Pyle 


George 
Washing 


EVER have I met a man who 
towered above Dr. George W. 
Carver in nobility or intelligent 

greatness. He-was one of the great- 
est men in the South; he was a sci- 
entist; he was a Negro. 

He was getting old and had been 
sick when I went to see him. He 
was sitting behind a desk, hunched 
over almost in a half moon. He 
shook hands weakly and apologized 
for not getting up—said the doctors 
made him rest every little while. He 
said he could talk only a few minutes, 
and his voice was tiny, sharp, and 
high. I had the feeling that my story 


Carver 


By Ernie Pyle 


Condensed from the book 
‘Home Country” 


was lost—that my interview would 
be short and futile. Now, I don’t 
know whether this was a little trick 
of Dr. Carver’s or not, but when we 
got to talking, the first thing I knew 
he was sitting up and his voice was 
strong. Within five minutes we were 
out in the laboratory, and he was 
showing me things and walking 
around rapidly like an enthusiastic 
young athlete. 

Dr. Carver was born in Missouri, 
probably during the Civil War. Night 
raiders stole his parents and sold 
them at auction; he never saw them 
again. But Amos Carver, the white 
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plantation owner, was good to the 
little boy. He gave him his own 
name, as was customary in those days. 
The Negro boy became George Wash- 
ington Carver. When he grew up, 
he went to school in Iowa, where he 
specialized in science and rapidly got 
his degrees. Then he turned south- 
ward to his own people. He went to 
Tuskegee Institute, the South’s fam- 
ous Negro school in Alabama, and 
had been there ever since—a lifetime. 
Dr. Carver was a dark prophet, in 
the dark. He had worked like an 
inspired man for forty-two years to 
help the South—not only the Ne- 
groes, but the whole South, black and 
white. His work was of the soil and 
of the things that grow from it. For 
forty years he had been preaching 
the dangers of erosion. He tried to 
tell the poor farmers how to improve 
their land, though only a few would 
heed. And all through the years he 
was also working in his chemical lab- 
oratory. It seemed impossible that 
he could have done so much, even in 
forty-two years. He had found doz- 
ens of uses for almost every plant 
that grows in the South. His dis- 
coveries of practical commodities that 
could be made from sweet potatoes 
and peanuts ran into the hundreds. 
The South has been labeled by the 
government as the nation’s No. 1 eco- 
nomic problem. The South as a 
whole resents that. The rich people, 
who don’t do much about it, resent 
it; the poor people, who are both 
unable and loath to do anything 
about it, resent it even more. The 
South is fundamentally rural. Except 
for a steel city like Birmingham, and 
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a few textile towns, the whole heart 
and soul of the Deep South spring 
from its soil. And the soil and its 
tillers have sunk to a point that is not 
pretty. 

And I believe that the clue to 
Southern reconstruction lay right 
there in the laboratory of this humble 
Negro scientist. Some farseeing ad- 
ministration could take Dr. Carver's 
discoveries as a basis of planning, 
and rebuild a new and varied and 
prosperous South. It would take 
money and intelligence. The money 
might come from the federal govern- 
ment, as money has a way of doing; 
the intelligence could come from the 
Southerners, if they would form 
themselves into a sweeping move- 
ment to do better by themselves. If 
farmers would rebuild their soil and 
open their minds to something be- 
sides cotton, if industry would set up 
factories to manufacture the things 
that Dr. Carver knew could be made 
from the varied plants of the South, 
if it could be done in an organized 
and forceful way, then it seems to me 
that within twenty, forty, fifty years 
the old, old South could again be- 
come the nation’s garden spot, and 
no longer either Tobacco Road or 
that No. 1 Problem. 

I had read that Dr. Carver was 
seventy-eight. I asked him if that 


ERNIE PYLE is the late world-famed 
world correspondent whose stories made 
him the favorite of Gls all over the world. 
He was killed on the island of Ie in the 
last months of the war. His columns be- 
fore he went to war have been collected 
into a new book, Home Country, which 
has joined his Here Is Your War and 
Brave Men as best sellers. 
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was right. He said, with sadness and 
futility in his voice, ‘I don’t know. 
I was born into slavery. I was a 
chattel, the same as the cows and pigs. 
We were all chattels. They didn’t 
keep records of us. I don't know 
how old I am.” 

Dr. Carver had lived a lifetime on 
the underside of racial prejudice and 
taken it with silent grace. He had 
been ignored by intelligent white 


men and run out of town by ignorant. - 


ones, but he would not discuss these 
things. His colored assistant said 
Dr. Carver would not speak of them 
even to him: he passed them over. 

He had no relatives. He had no 
money. He had turned down scores 
of offers—even one from Thomas A. 
Edison to work with him. All his 
discoveries had been given free to the 
world. 

Dr. Carver never married. For 
forty-two years he had lived in an 
apartment in one of the dormitories 
on the campus of Tuskegee Institute. 
He got up at four every morning, 
and for two hours worked at his 
books and calculations in his room. 
He ate breakfast at six, then went to 
the laboratory. He was in bed by 
nine-thirty. Like many scientists, he 
was careless about eating. Often he'd 
forget to eat at all, and if they didn’t 
watch him, he’d revert to slave diet 
of fat meat, meal, and molasses. He 
had anemia now, and looked older 
than seventy-eight. He was very tall, 
and his clothes hung loosely on what 
had been a large frame. 

He was extremely religious. He 
did not smoke, swear, or drink. On 
the other hand, he didn’t bring pious 
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phrases into his conversation. 
he saw no quarrel between science 


and religion. Fun had been poked 
at him because he said his plants 
talked to him. I don’t think that was 
funny. They were living things; they 
were human to him. 

Dr. Carver's genius seemed unlim- 
ited. Right now most of his time was 
going into experiments in the use of 
peanut oil on infantile paralysis cases. 
And once more he had run into prej- 
udice—not only Negro prejudice, but 
a stern ‘hands off” from the medical 
world. He was not a physician, there- 
fore he must not presume to try. He 
had massaged paralyzed muscles with 
some forty different oils and had 
found peanut oil the best. He 
thought he had had some success in 
enlivening atrophied muscles. 

During most of Dr. Carver's life- 
time at Tuskegee he had never al- 
lowed himself an assistant—never 
felt he could trust anyone to share 
his work. Then, about four years be- 
fore I saw him, along came a fine- 
looking young colored man from 
West Virginia, just out of Cornell. 
His name was Austin W. Curtis, Jr. 
For four years now this young man 
had been Dr. Carver's assistant, and 
he was proud of the honor. His po- 
sition was somewhat like that of a 
young lawyer who had become the 
private secretary of a Justice Holmes. 

One summer Curtis made an auto 
trip through Missouri, where Dr. 
Carver was born. Dr. Carver himself 
had never been back since he came 
to Tuskegee. “Did you find any of 
the white Carvers still living?” I 
asked Curtis. Yes, he did—three. 
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They were all farmers, all very old, 
and they were out plowing. They 
stopped their teams and leaned on the 
fence to talk to Curtis. The young- 
est was seventy-two and the oldest 
eighty-four. Curtis said they all 
seemed proud to remember Dr. 
Carver. 

After talking with Dr. Carver, I 
sat for a long time with Curtis. 
When finally I went to say goodbye, 
Dr. Carver was hard at work in his 
laboratory, but he wiped his hands on 
his white apron and came out. He 
hoped so much that I would come 
back and see his new museum when 
it was finished. He said he was no 
good on names, but he’d know my 
face even if it was five years later. 

I am not especially emotional, un- 
less I sit down by myself and get to 
thinking. But when I said goodbye 
to Dr. Carver I could hardly speak 
for the lump in my throat. When I 
came back, he might be gone. 

I had always wanted to see Tuske- 
gee Institute. It was founded by 
Booker T. Washington in 1881, and 
with private endowment it had be- 
come a model in Negro education. 

It looked like any Midwestern state 
university. It covered a lot of rolling 
ground; the campus was beautiful; 
there must have been three dozen 
handsome brick buildings scattered 
around ; streets and sidewalks wound 
about; there were dormitories and a 
stadium and a gymnasium. Out- 
wardly it wasn’t different from a col- 
lege for whites. The few differences 
were under the surface. 

Many white visitors—businessmen, 
students, writers—came to visit Tus- 
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kegee ; consequently, the institute had 
facilities for putting them up. We 
stayed in Dorothy Hall, in a room 
that would shame many hotels. Our 
wing was presided over by Mrs. 
Sarah Martin, a retired teacher of 
Tuskegee, who had been there thirty- 
three years. We ate in a little dining 
room of our own and were served by 
a tall and gracious-mannered colored 
girl who was working her way 
through school. 

There was not a white person in 
this whole school, even on the faculty. 
There were 1,150 students—680 boys 
and 470 girls—and a large faculty of 
about 250. Most of the students 
were from the South, but others came 
from all over America and from nine 
foreign countries. The students 
dressed like college students any- 
where. Discipline was more strict 
than in the ordinary college. There 
was no smoking on the campus. Boys 
could smoke in their rooms; girls 
couldn’t smoke at all. I saw/an ash 
tray on the desk of only one faculty 
man. Drunkenness and rowdyism 
didn’t go. Only a few special stu- 
dents were allowed to live off the 
campus. All the others were in four- 
teen big dormitories, two in a room, 
under pretty close supervision. No 
student was allowed to ‘have a car. 
Attendance at church, twice on Sun- 
day and once on Wednesday evening, 
was compulsory. So was military 
drill. The boys had to keep their 
own quarters clean. Everything at 
Tuskegee was as neat and clean as a 
pin. You didn’t see a speck of dirt 
anywhere ; you never saw slovenliness 
or freakishness in dress. But despite 
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the strictness, there was plenty of 
student social life. 

When Booker T. Washington 
founded the school, no Negro who 
yearned for knowledge was turned 
away; the most ignorant, raggedy 
barefoot boy could walk in and start 
learning. But things had to change. 
Nowadays the student had to have a 
certain amount of money for clothes, 
and had to have a high-school edu- 
cation. As one official said, ‘The 
bulk are from our middle-class fam- 
ilies, if you can say we have a middle 
class.” The tuition was seventy-five 
dollars a year and every student had 
to work out at least half of it. Board 
and room cost only twenty dollars a 
month, and could be worked out. 
Practically all the institute’s daily la- 
bor was done by students. 

I had thought that Tuskegee was 
a school of higher learning—a Har- 
vard of the Negro race. I couldn’t 
have been more wrong. Booker T. 
Washington started it as a trade 
school, and a trade school it re- 
mained. It taught Negroes to work. 
Courses in forty-one separate trades 
were offered. In two years you could 
get a certificate of fitness in a trade, 
or you could go on another two years 
and receive a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree. By 4938 forty thousand stu- 
_ dents had enrolled and six thousand 
had gone clear through. 

Booker T. Washington’s spirit was 
still around there, and in just a cou- 
ple of days you “got it.’” He never 
thought the Negro race should con- 
sider itself equal in all things with 
the white race. He said, “It is im- 
portant and right that all privileges 
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of the law be ours, but it is vastly 
important that we be prepared for the 
exercise of these privileges.’” That's 
where Tuskegee still stood. It wanted 
only to prepare students to work, 
diligently and honestly, and develop 
their characters, generation after gen- 
eration, until they would be capable 
of becoming a real and natural part 
of the civilization into which they 
had been thrown so suddenly, un- 


_ willing and bewildered. 


Almost any student was sure of a 
job at the end of two years in Tuske- 
gee. Of the previous year’s graduat- 
ing class, every single one had been 
placed and was working by Septem- 
ber 1. In many departments the 
school had many more requests for 
employes than it could fill. Teachers, 
chefs, nurses, dietitians—all these 
could snap up jobs. 

Tuskegee had had three presidents. 
Booker T. Washington, the founder, 
presided until his death in 1915. 
Both he and Mrs. Washington were 
buried on the campus. Dr. Robert 
R. Moton had served for twenty 
years, and retired. Dr. Frederick D. 
Patterson had been president since 
1935. He was a young man, big like 
a football player. His wood-paneled 
otfice was large, and there were deep 
leather chairs for visitors. Ten 
years before, President Patterson had 
been a veterinary teacher in a small 
college in Virginia. Then he got an 
offer to join the faculty at Tuskegee. 
“That was the height of my dreams,” 
he said, “to have my own veterinary 
department at a school like Tuske- 
gee. I came in a hurry.” 

“T guess you never pictured in your 
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wildest moments that you’d be presi- 
dent of Tuskegee some day, did 
you?” I asked him. 

“I certainly didn’t,” he said. “Such 
a possibility never entered my head.” 

On our first evening I took a walk 
around the campus before supper. 
To my astonishment every student I 
met, boy or girl, spoke to me. Later 
I asked if the students were instructed 
to do this. They said no, it was an old 
Tuskegee custom. Friendliness and 
courtesy, the students were taught, 
would help them in life after they 
left school. For two days I hot- 
footed it around from 7:00 A.M. till 
late at night. I visited departments 
by the score. I talked with instruc- 
tors and students and deans till I was 
out of breath. We went to the gym- 
nasium to see the basketball games. 
Although the gymnasium was packed, 
we were the only white people there. 
Throughout the game I talked—when 


it was possible to be heard—with the 
colored girl who sat next to me. And 
the thing that impressed me most was 
that in not one instance did anybody 
make me aware that he or she was 
black and I was white. 

As most of us know Negroes in 
our daily lives, they are either in 
lowly jobs and “keep their place,” as 
we say, or else they are “educated” 
Negroes, sometimes with an I’m as- 
good-as-you-are chip on their shoul- 
der. Those two attitudes don’t exist 
at Tuskegee. Both faculty and stu- 
dents treat you exactly as one gentle- 
man treats another. If all the Negroes 
in America could come to Tuskegee, 
and if all the white people could go 
to a similar school that taught the 
dignity of association that Tuskegee 
teaches, how much greater harmony 
there could be between our two races. 


Copyright, 1947, By William Sloane Associates, 
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The Little Crooked House 
A FIVE-YEAR-OLD, imitating adult reactions, had painted a 


large yellow house. 


When asked to tell about it she leaned over 


and very softly whispered to the teacher, “It’s a Negro house. 


That’s why it’s so wobbly.” 
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Ruth K. Webb, Childhood Education 
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Tan Yank frolicking with females was give and take proposition 


WHAT 
NEGRO GI'S 
LEARNED 


By Ollie Stewart 


HE QUICKEST way for a re- 

turned GI to start an undeclared 

war in his own household is to 
remark—where his wife can hear 
him: “We certainly learned a lot of 
things in Europe.” 

He doesn’t have to mention wom- 
en. His wife will do that—at about 
the same time she starts pieces of 
furniture and bric-a-brac flying 
through the air. “I’ve heard all I 
ever want to hear about your frau- 
leins,”’ she will sob, with her arm 
cocked back. “And if you so much 
as mention the word mam’selle in 
my presence again, I swear you'll be 
sorry the longest day you live!” 

By which you will gather that there 
is no love lost between American 
wives and the females of Europe— 


OLLIE STEWART was war correspond- 
ent for the Baltimore Afro-American in 
Europe and North Africa. 
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particularly French females. 
idea seems to be pretty general that 
GI Joe spent all his spare time in 


some babe’s boudoir—and if he 
learned anything during his months 
overseas, his teacher was female and 
the class was held in a bedroom. 

Don’t laugh. Ideas like that could 
get a lot of guys hurt. 

But since that’s what the wives of 
most ex-servicemen believe, and 
since. many wives have seen enough 
pictures their guys forgot to get rid 
of, to convince them they're right, 
let's get to the truth about European 
women. 

The truth of the matter is, our 
boys, not being blind, tongue-tied, 
repulsive or slow to take a hint, did 
learn a lot from European women— 
but not the way most people think. 
I know. I watched them “picking 
up on what mam’selle was putting 
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down” during my four years abroad 
as a war correspondent—from Casa- 
blanca to Bizerte, from Omaha Beach 
to Berlin—and ‘every Joe I talked to 
admitted he had added a little bit of 
business here, and a little trash there, 
to sort of help him along and make 
life easy. That's the way you win a 
war. 

First, take the matter of languages. 
Laugh all you want to, but the best 
way for a man to learn any language 
is to have a female teacher. And if 
you just happen to be holding hands, 
or lying in a wheat field or spending 
a week-end in your teacher's apart- 
ment in Brussels or Paris—why, you 
just naturally learn your lesson faster 
and remember it longer than if you 
studied in a classroom. It makes 
sense, doesn’t it? Well, it worked 
for almost a half-million Gls—and 
at least one war correspondent. 

The ability to pick up a language 
quickly often meant the difference be- 
tween life and death. The last war 
moved so fast from place to place, 
nobody could afford the luxury of be- 
ing tongue-tied for more than a day 
or two. I remember that in one of 
my stories I wrote of being in four 
different countries in a single day. I 
awoke and had breakfast in France. 
Before lunchtime I was in Belgium. 
At three in the afternoon I was hav- 
ing a beer in Holland—and I ate my 
evening chow in Aachen, Germany. 

Nobody in the American Army 
learned to talk Arabic, French, Ital- 
ian, Cockney English, Dutch and Ger- 
man quicker than colored Gls. If 
there were Germans on the outskirts 
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of town, and the local French people 
came to warn the American camp, 
you had a lot better chance of being 
alive the next morning if you could 
understand what they were saying. 
And the boys soon learned that the 
Joe who could ‘‘parlez” was the first 
to get invited out to dinner. He was 
also the one who brought fresh eggs 
and chickens for the mess sergeant to 
cook, and had the best wine in the 
neighborhood in his bedroll. 

Which brings me to my second 
benefit—food. One of the best ways 
to judge a man and his culture is to 
watch him order a meal and eat it. 
Before going overseas, thousands of 
Negro soldiers came from homes 
where grits and fatback, pork chops 
and bread made a meal. They didn’t 
know any of the fine points about 
eating. About wines and salads and 
the correct cheese and what to eat 
or drink before what. 

European women taught them. 
They taught me too. I expect to be 
chased into a storm cellar, or at least 
ostracized, for saying this. But in the 
interest of truth, ] must say it. Ameri- 
can women could learn a lot from 
European women about preparing 
what goes into a man’s stomach. 

Fifteen minutes in a kitchen with 
a can opener is a helluva way to get 
a man to cough up enough dough to 
buy a mink. It won’t even encourage 
a man to stay home in the evening. 
But a meal that begins with some- 
thing fresh and has eye appeal, that 
gets better when the meat is just right 
and the wine has the proper vintage, 
and winds up with a tangy salad, 
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smelly cheese and some aromatic cof- 
fee with cognac on the side—well, 
the boy friend won’t mind lending 
a hand with the dishes. 

Next comes kissing—which is a 


fine art in Europe. Kissing in the 
U.S.A. is stimulating, but it rarely 
ever hits a man below the waistline. 
In Europe it jolts a guy all the way 
down to his toes. French girls have 
the most technique. A babe in Paris 
can close her eyes, purr like a kitten 
and give you a going over that makes 
you want to paw the turf like a stal- 
lion. An Italian girl on the make 
may start slow, with a whimper, then 
get her warm-up kicks by nibbling 
your nose, and send you away reeling 
with your ears half eaten off. The 
German frauleins just clinch—and 
the first one who faints is a sissy. 

When you want to kiss a Euro- 
pean girl, you kiss her—on the street, 
subway, trolley, at the dinner table 
or wherever. Try the same thing in 
Chicago or Atlanta, and somebody 
calls a cop. The fine brown frame 
is a cinch to slap you or call you a 
dirty name. European dames have 
the best-looking legs in the world 
and know more about dressing than 
anybody you can think of. They put 
a dab of perfume in the crook of their 
elbow, and the whole time you're 
dancing with them you're drowning 
yourself in allure. European women 
are made the same way as American 
women—but “‘over there” sex comes 
out in places you'd never dream wom- 
en had if you've spent all your time 
with women “‘over here.” 

I think most GIs agree that girls 
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in Europe don’t want to “wear the 
pants” as much as girls in the States, 
Girls on the Continent are taught that 
making and keeping themselves 
beautiful for men is the finest thing 
they can do, They grow up learn- 
ing how to please men. They expect 
to be loved—not reasoned with. They 
are not coy or ashamed of a physical 
urge. If they want to go in to the 
bedroom, they say so—or start un- 


‘ dressing and let you take the hint. 


European girls from nice families, 
and married women, don’t throw 
fits because their boy friends keep 
a mistress or two, or make regular 
visits to houses of prostitution, But 
contrary to what most people believe, 
unnatural sexual behavior (equally 
prevalent in Germany and Italy as in 
France) was not the thing that made 
the biggest hit with American sol- 
diers. Tenderness was the important 
thing. Tenderness and understand- 
ing. A smile, the way her fingers 
traced silly patterns on your face, the 
way she catered to your whims—all 
these things added the spice you 
missed with girls “back home.” 

There's one thing, however, that 
everybody seems to overlook in these 
frequent discussions about who 
learned what in Europe during the 
war. I'm not forgetting it. Here 
and now I am calling attention to 
the fact that Negro GIs gave as much 
as they took. Everywhere they learned 
something, they taught something. 

Consider dancing—jitterbugging, 
if you please—which took Europe 
by storm and had everybody doing it, 
from baby sister on the sidewalk to 
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grandma in her bedroom with the 
door closed. Maybe swing isn’t in 
Europe to stay, but colored soldiers 
will be long remembered because of 
it. I once interviewed an Italian 
princess, and the thing she remem- 
bered best was the fact that a black 
man had showed her how to ‘‘cut a 
rug.’ As far as Her Highness was 
concerned, Italo-American relations 
have been on the up-grade since that 
brown hand went around her waist. 
More significantly, many European 
girls who met, danced with and later 
married Negro soldiers, were never 
the same afterward. I’ve known a 
hundred or more who refused to let 
any white man touch them after they 
had oncé been embraced by color. 

Tan Yanks taught Europe many 
things: democracy as it should be 
lived, not preached; generosity and 
consideration toward the down-trod- 
den that contrasted glaringly with the 
arrogance of some other men wear- 
ing the American uniform. 

By their own admission most Ne- 
gro GIs will agree they learned a 
lot about women from their contacts 
with European women. And much 
of what they learned has proved to 


be beneficial. I sincerely believe 
that these men should make better 
husbands because of their added ex- 
periences. They are conversant with 
several languages, they know foods 
and how to cook and serve delectable 
dishes they never heard of before 
they went away. They definitely 
ought to be better lovers. 

These benefits did not come from 
hobnobbing with men—British Tom- 
mies, French FFI troops or German 
PW’s. They came from _leisure- 
time frolics with females in one coun- 
try or another—and American girls 
have no cause to complain as long 
as their men have come home and 
intend to stay. 

Also on the credit side of the 
ledger is the very important fact that 
contacts made by Negro GIs in Eu- 
rope have resulted in a more sym- 
pathetic feeling toward all Negroes 
in American life. For many years 
to come, fine friendships may pos- 
sibly begin when a visitor to Europe 
hears these words from a Continental 
babe you wouldn’t expect to speak 
English: 

“Don’t talk me to death—Je suis 
speak, too.” 


Origin of Filibuster 


THE WORD ‘“‘filibuster” is an English corruption of a Spanish 
version (filibustero) of a Dutch word, vrijbuiter, meaning ‘‘free- 
booter”’ and originally applied to the West Indian buccaneers . . . 
About 1850 the word began to be applied to those reckless Amer- 
ican adventurers who organized private wars on Latin American 
and Caribbean countries ... 

It is in this sense of ‘private warfare” that the word is applied 
to the decision of a single Senator . . 


. that a measure which ob- 


viously is supported by a majority should not come to a vote. 
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A critic analyzes the weaknesses 
of the biggest U.S. Negro organization 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE 


By George S. Schuyler 


OUNDED in the spring of 
oe the National Association 

for the Advancement of Colored 
People with its more than 500,000 
members in well over 1,000 branches 
scattered across the country is the 
most powerful, best known and 
ablest champion of the group it rep- 
resents. When, following this year’s 
membership drive for one million 
members, it attains its objective, it 
will be the most powerful organiza- 
tion of its kind numerically in this 
country or, for that matter, in the 
world. 

During the two generations it has 
functioned, it has won many out- 
standing legal battles for colored peo- 
ple, individually and collectively, and 
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its lawyers have been able to estab- 
lish legal precedents of outstanding 
importance. It has waged a fairly 
effective fight against the white pri- 
mary, battled bravely against the de- 
clining evil of mob violence and 
waged several campaigns for the en- 
actment of a federal anti-lynching 
bill. It has initiated and led the 
fight against the poll tax, and one of 
its outstanding campaigns has been 
against educational inequality and 
discrimination. It has not disturbed 
the foundations of educational in- 
equality—just made it more expen- 
sive—but in doing so some benefits 
have flowed to Negro teachers and 
graduate students. So much for what 
is right with the NAACP. 
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But there is also much that is 
wrong. This is true of all individuals, 
organizations and institutions because 
the only perfect beings are in 
Heaven. 

What is wrong with the NAACP 
is its defensive psychology. Those 
who founded the organization, and 
whose philosophy still dominates and 
guides it, thought primarily in terms 
of defense and were zealous to do 
something for the Negro rather than 
teach the Negro to do something for 
himself. They regarded the NAACP 
as a policeman and lawyer rather 
than architect and builder. It could 
stir the group to hysterical complaint 
and yammering supplication, and so 
increase the hypersensitivity which 
hampers the initiation of a program 
for general advancement, and waste 
the Negro’s time and energies in 
campaigns for such superficial and 
ridiculous ‘reforms’ as capitalizing 
the ‘‘N” in Negro, raging against in- 
offensive motion pictures like Song of 
the South, denouncing Hollywood's 
Negro actors for trying to make a 
living, and kindred idiocies. But it 
has never been able to conceive or 
inaugurate any broad and funda- 
mental program for Negro advance- 
ment. 

It has ranted against peonage in 
the Southern plantation country but 
there is no evidence that it has ef- 
fectuated any sound program for 
helping the Negro peon to help him- 
self. Indeed, the NAACP leadership 
has simply bemoaned the situation, 
naively beseeched the authorities to 
do something about it, and only res- 
urrected its interest in the Negro 
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agricultural worker when one of 
them was hung from a lamp post or 
burned to a crisp. 

To these urban agitators, the rural 
sections are areas where one sends an 
investigator occasionally to get data 
on some recent cooperative homicide. 
True, the association endorsed the 
New Deal's totalitarian farm program 
(which plowed under one-third of 
the farm families along with the cot- 
ton, corn and pigs) under the mis- 
taken notion that democratically ad- 
ministered it would help the black 
peons; but aside from that it has 
done nothing. This despite the fact 
that one-half the employable Ne- 
groes derive their living from agri- 
culture and associated endeavors. 

There are sound programs the 
NAACP could have initiated to help 
the Negro farmers help themselves to 
greater security. It not only failed to 
do so but its leadership apparently 
had no conception of how this could 
be done. It carried no message of 
cooperative farming or cooperative 
farm banks to the Southern country- 
side. When on rare occasions its ex- 
ecutives deigned to visit the rural 
South, it was to investigate some in- 
frequent atrocity or to make a one- 
night stand at some Negro college 
lecturing on abstract rights the pos- 
session of which has not notably im- 
proved the status of the rural whites. 

Shuffle through the numerous pam- 
phlets and throwaways the NAACP 
has published in the past forty years 
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and you will not find one that comes 
to grips with the fundamentals of our 
farm problem with the aim of help- 
ing these Negroes to advance them- 
selves. 

Although the association has con- 
centrated on the urban Negro, even 
in the cities its efforts have been of a 
superficial character, largely protests 
and demonstrations against discrim- 
ination and segregation based on 


color. There, too, its executives’ visits — 


have been concerned with talking 
about abstract rights and collecting 
the annual tithes. It is all very well to 
stage big mass meetings packed to the 
rafters with wildly cheering adher- 
ents, but these should serve some 
sounder purpose than excitation and 
denunciation. Otherwise the people 
begin to think that they have actually 
accomplished something when they 
have filled a big auditorium, contrib- 
uted fat sums to the organization's 
treasury and adopted lengthy resolu- 
tions to be sent to bored public 
officials. 

The condition of the Negro in ur- 


"ban communities could be vastly im- 


proved by widespread establishment 
of consumers’ cooperatives. Had the 
NAAC? carried on a nationwide ed- 
ucational campaign through its nu- 
merous branches to acquaint the peo- 
ple with the principles of coopera- 
tion and to aid them to establish such 
enterprises since, say, World War I, 
the urban Negro today would be 
more economically stable than the ur- 
ban white man. Such a program was 
suggested to the association’s leaders 
from time to time but never has so 
much as a pamphlet been issued in 
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its behalf. 

/ The same negligence has been and 
is apparent in the promotion of credit 
unions which could emancipate hun- 
dreds of thousands of Negroes from 
the thralldom of loan sharks and 
help them to acquire a greater degree 
of economic security. One can scan 
the annual reports of the association 
from 1910 to 1946 and find no rec- 
ord of any effort having been made 
in that direction. The only security 
the association’s leaders seem latterly 
to envision is that obtained by the 
expansion of the federal power in 
the direction of totalitarianism, 
which is poison for majorities, let 
alone minorities. The NAACP these 
days screams for the government to 
do this, that and the other for the 
Negro despite the almost uninter- 
rupted chain of rebuffs it has received 
from politicians since its birth. But 
rarely if ever does it urge that the 
Negro do anything fundamental for 
himself except vote for “friends” and 
against “enemies,” and dispatch let- 
ters and telegrams of protest to 
sundry Congressmen. 

v What has long been needed is an 
organization among colored trade 
unionists, similar to the United He- 
brew Trades, to spur the unioniza- 
tion of Negro labor and to protect 
the interests of colored workers al- 
ready organized. It should have been 
one of the efforts of the NAACP to 
initiate such a program but it has 
failed to do so, and even now when 
at long last it has a labor secretary, 
it has no such labor program. Long 
ago it should have spearheaded a 
drive to organize Southern farm 
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workers but instead it let others take 
the initiative while it devoted its 
time and money fighting the end 
products of a system which it could 
have fought directly. The association 
has been content to protest to labor 
leaders and politicians against sundry 
evils instead of going among the Ne- 
gro workers and mobilizing their 
mind and power to cope with these 
evils. 

The association has loudly de- 
manded more public housing for Ne- 
groes ever since the New Dealers 
started the first project (lily-white!) 
at Arthurdale, -W. Va., under the 
sponsorship of Mme. Roosevelt who 
is now an NAACP director. There 
is no record of it having ever urged 
Negroes anywhere to establish co-/ 
operative housing projects. Certainly 
no such literature exists under the as- 
sociation’s imprimatur and if any of 
its executives have spoken anywhere 
along that line it is a deeper secret 
than Hitler’s burial place. 

Had the association sponsored such + 
programs through the years, it would 
long ago have had much more than 
a million members because the people 
would have seen concrete evidence of 
its worth as something more than an 
organization for defense and agita- 
tion. Evidence that this surmise is 
true can be adduced from the spurt in 
membership in those areas where the 
association launched vigorous cam- 
paigns for leveling up Negro teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

Moreover, such fundamental ef-* 
forts would have engendered more 
outside respect for the association and 
for the Negro, and inevitably more 
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aid and cooperation. People gen- 
erally are more disposed to help and 
respect those who give evidence of 
ability to help themselves than those 
who are constantly clamoring for 
succor. But the most important result 
by far would have been the new con- 
fidence Negroes would have had in 
their ability to solve their problems 
through their own efforts. More- 
over, triple the economic power and 
security of the Negro group and bar- 
riers fall in all directions. 

Is it not singular that in all of its 
years of existence the NAACP has not 
sponsored one program or campaign 
to (a) reduce illiteracy in the Corn 


Pone Belt or (b) to arrest the ravages: 


of disease by traveling clinics like 
that financed by one of our sororities 
which has done such excellent work 
in Mississippi or (c) to improve the 
health and morals of Southern Negro 
youth through physical culture or 
sports organizations in each commu- 
nity similar to the Czech Sokols? 
What is wrong with the NAACP 
is its failure to see below the surface 
and understand the true nature of the 
problem with which it is attempting 
to deal. It is laudable to want to end 
lynching and lily-white primaries, to 
wish to see the Negro endowed with 
all the rights and privileges theo- 
retically (but not actually) enjoyed 
by the majority of white people, and 
to end the hateful system of bi-racial- 
ism, but were all these goals attained, 
the Negro would be no better off than 
his paler brethren. With the great 
asset of homogeneity and enforced 
solidarity, a- vigorous and intelligent 
leadership could put the Negro in the 
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vanguard in the march toward real 
democracy. 

And finally, what is wrong with 
the NAACP is that it does not prac- 
tice the democracy it preaches. The 
association is run by a board of di- 
rectors numbering forty-eight of 
whom sixteen are elected annually. 
The method of selection is quite com- 
plicated and undesirable in these days 
of direct elections. Suffice to point 
out that while branches having'50 to 


100 members have two votes at the’ 


annual meeting, branches with over 
20,000 have only ten votes. 

Here we find perpetuated in the 
NAACP set-up the unit system which 
aided Gene Talmadge to defeat Car- 
michael in Georgia last year although 
the latter got the largest popular vote. 
It is clear that in the NAACP bal- 
loting the big branch, wielding the 
most influence and contributing the 
most to the national office treasury, 
can be easily outvoted by smaller 
branches which are, of course, more 


numerous, 


* Actually the association is more of 
an oligarchy than a democracy. If the 
majority of the membership wanted 
to put in a new administration, it 
would take some two or three years to 
do so, if at all. Under the circum- 

ystances, the administration can do 
pretty much as it pleases and so far 
has been able to squelch any opposi- 
tion or insurrections. This is un- 
healthy. What keeps any administra- 
tion alert and on the job is the sure 
knowledge that it can be ousted. 
Otherwise it gets into a rut and is 
more concerned with saving face than 
saving grace. 

These are just a few of the things 
that are wrong with the NAACP. It 
would be possible with more space 
to list quite a few more. But if some 
of these faults could be corrected and 
programs adopted which would 
touch the people more deeply and 
fundamentally, the association could 
render a much greater service to the 
colored community than it has. 


in the play.” 
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Trouble With Shakespeare 


DR. DUDLEY WYNN, nationally famous English professor of 
the University of New Mexico, likes to tell the one about a friend 
of his, a professor at a white Southern university, who told his 
Shakespeare classes: “There seems to be no doubt among scholars 
that Othello was a Negro.” The following day one of his students, 
a pretty young thing, told him in positive tones: “But suh, Othello 
couldn't have been a Negrah. There isn’t a bit of Negrah dialect 
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All-American Conference has lonz roster of Negro stars 


By Ky Turkin 


T TOOK World War Il... a 
I threat to civilization itself... 

to get the Navy to relent from its 
time-stiffened Jim Crow standards. 
In a lesser sense, it took a ‘war’ be- 
tween two professional football 
leagues to give Negroes their biggest 
break in America’s great Autumn 
sport. 

With wartime restrictions almost 
completely faded last year, the sound- 
ly organized and financed All-Amer- 


HY TURKIN is a sports writer for 
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CROW 


ican Conference moved into the lu- 
crative pro grid field to challenge the 
25-year monopoly of the National 
Football League. That was the sig- 
nal for the wildest talent hunt in 
history. Why, any guy who could 
buck the subway rush enough to keep 
on his feet for four stations was 
likely to be offered a grid contract in 
five figures! 

Even under this unprecedented 
pressure, there turned out to be only 
one realistic club in the’smug, well- 
settled NFL. This was the Ram out- 
fit, which was smart enough to quit 
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the low-attendance Cleveland spot 
and switch its franchise to football- 
hungry Los Angeles. The other 10 
NFL teams preferred to abide by the 
“gentlemen’s agreement’’ which had 
kept colored players out of their cir- 
cuit for 15 years. Los Angeles forth- 
with signed the famous forward pass- 
ing combination of Kenny Washing- 
ton and Woody Strode, who had 
made the headlines at UCLA before 
the war. . 


Acting from habit established by’ 


other scouts, the All-American 
league also overlooked Negro talent 

. . that is, everybody did but intel- 
ligent and alert Paul Brown, coach 
of the Cleveland Browns. Paul 
signed a guard. named Bill Willis, 
who had starred for his Big Ten 
champs at Ohio State, and a husky 
fullback named Marion Motley, who 
had lugged that leather effectively 
for him back in Massillon, Ohio, 
High School and again at Great 
Lakes. 

What happened? Well, Washing- 
ton and Strode were hampered by 
injuries in the ’46 season, yet Kenny 
averaged five yards per rush in 23 
tries, while Woody nabbed four 
passes for a gain of 37 yards, 

The AAC “experiment” with Ne- 
gro players, however, turned out a 
100 per cent success! Both Motley 
and Willis, mainstays of the cham- 
pionship club, were selected on the 
all-league team. 

Enemy players had only admiring 
words for the game, strong and ef- 
fective play’ of Motley and Willis. 
The official statistics also sang their 
praise, for Motley carried the ball 
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73 times and gained 601 yards, a 
stunning average of 8.23 per try. He 
was fourth highest in the league in 
total yardage, despite the fact that 
he had to “‘sit out’’ the game against 
Miami played in the Orange Bowl 
. where a Negro isn’t allowed to 
buy a ticket, much less play! Inci- 
dentally, the Miami franchise has 
been transferred to Baltimore this 
year, so there will be no Jim Crow 
anywhere in the AAC. 
_ Except for a perfunctory and un- 
successful stab at Buddy Young, the 
NFL at this writing had made no 
further effort to sign Negro players 
for 47. The up-and-coming AAC, 
on the other hand, has signed a host 
of “tall, tan and terrific’ pigskin 
prodigies, and this adds up to the © 
best break Negroes have ever had in 
the pro sport. 

Cleveland added a third colored 
star in Horace Gillom, University of 
Nevada end who made _all-Pacific 
Coast first team last year and led the 
nation’s collegiate punters with a 
phenomenal average of 50 yards per 
kick. 

Chicago's rockets, now led by that 
old Four Horseman ace, Jim Crowley, 
have signed several Negro standouts 

. and to the club’s credit, it can 
truthfully be stated that this move 
was not made fundamentally for the 
potential box-office lure to Chicago's 
“Black Belt,” the South Side popula- 
tion. The Rockets first signed Bernie 
Jefferson, the Big Ten star from 
Northwestern back in '38. Holder 
of the Distinguished Flying Cross 
and the Air Medal with six oak leaf 
clusters, Jefferson flew more than 100 
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missions with the all-Negro 332nd 
Fighter Group in France. But grid 
bugs will be more interested to recall 
that he is a speedy, powerful ball 
carrier, with his most effective play 
being the eye-catching, ground-gain- 
ing cutback inside of tackle. 

Chicago also is trying to sign Wil- 
liam Bass, former 2nd Lieutenant in 
the Infantry, twice a Negro College 
All-American from Kentucky State 
College. The ace halfback from 
Greensboro, N. C., says his biggest 
thrill came in the Vulcan Bowl game 
of 1946: “Since it was only 13 days 
after I had an appendicitis opera- 
tion, I was able to play only three 
minutes—but I ran 80 yards for a 
touchdown and kicked the extra 
point!” 

The third Rocket phenom from 
the colored ranks may be halfback 
James Shepard, from Mexia, Texas. 
A sprint champ in the Southwest 
Conference, and most valuable player 
in his conference, Jim was called to 
war the day after he qualified in the 
Drake Relays. He carried the ball 
twice in the Southwest Conference 
title game against Wiley College, 
running 91 and 95 yards to touch- 
downs! 

Brooklyn's grid Dodgers stunned 
the athletic world by revealing that 
Elmore Harris, currently the fastest 
quarter miler in the world, had 
signed to play pro football for them. 
That meant the end of Harris’ sure 
Olympic honors in ’48 . . . but the 
Mercury-footed Bronx tailor has a 
family to support, and so he chose to 
earn some of the rewards of his mus- 
cular talent. ‘Anyhow, I'd rather 
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play football than race anytime,” 
grinned Harris. 

A 5-foot-10 flash, Harris was twice 
a colored All-American halfback at 
Morgan State College of Baltimore. 
Brooklyn signed another two-time 
colored All-American, a 6-foot-4, 
207-pound end man named Sam 
Gamble from West Virginia State. 
Elmore and Sam are expected to 
snare many of those crafty passes of 
Glenn Dobbs, who failed to find 
steady receivers last year. 

Rivalling the Washington-Strode 
attraction of the Los Angeles team 
in the NFL, the AAC franchise in 
Los Angeles, nicknamed the Dons, 
also have come up with a pair of 
Negro “naturals.’” They are Oscar 
Givens, a T-formation quarterback 
who in his senior year at Morgan 
State completed 44 out of 88 passes 
to lead his club to an unbeaten sea- 
son, and 6-foot-4, 250-pound John 
Brown, a North Carolina College 
center from the steel town of Gary, 
Ind. Givens, called the greatest Ne- 
gro forward passer of the past decade, 
was a staff sergeant in the ETO and 
in ’46 played baseball for the New- 
ark Eagles, champions of the Negro 
National League. 

Also on the Don roster are Charles 
Price, fullback from Virginia State; 
Walter Johnson, halfback from Al- 
fred; Raymond Hill of Southern and 
Willie Peters of Santa Barbara State. 

The New York Giants of the NFL 
had a chance to pick up Archie Har- 
ris, star end of their “Little Giants” 
club at Jersey City last year. But 
they preferred to keep their color 
line. The husky standout was signed 
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instead by the rival New York fran- 
chise, the Yankees of the AAC. Yes, 
this is the same Harris who set the 
world discus-throwing record seven 
years ago, and who was an all-con- 
ference player at Indiana. 

The Yanks signed a second Negro 
star—and perhaps the greatest of all 
—in Buddy Young. Mr. Five-by-Five 
(he stands five feet, five inches) is 
the lad who, in his freshman year at 
the University of Illinois, tied ‘Red 
Grange’s record of 13 touchdowns in 
one campaign. Former national 
sprint champ, Young also has tied 
the world record for 60 yards, but, 
like that other Olympic prospect, El- 
more Harris, he prefers to turn his 
talents toward helping support his 
wife and child. So the mainstay of 
the Fleet City team—service champs 
of ’45—and the hero of the last Rose 
Bowl game finally signed a three year 


contract for Dan Topping’s team. 
Last year, general manager Chili 
Walsh of the Los Angeles Rams told 
a press conference: “I'll personally 
give any of your reporters $5,000 in 
cash if you can get Buddy Young's 
name on a Ram contract.” 

There's the pro grid Negro lineup 
of ‘47. And through the cheers of 
every lover of true sportsmanship and 
democracy, there will be an under- 


tone of encouraging shouts from the 


Negro stars who played back in the 
'20s (before the NFL went “‘lily- 
white’), fellows like Paul Robeson, 
Duke Slater, Fritz Pollard, and Joe 
Lillard . . . as well as the ‘Do it for 
us, too!”’ ghostly cheers of Negro grid 
brilliants who were unlucky to have 
played in the sport’s ‘‘paleface” 
period, All-Americans like Ozzie 
Simmons, Brud Holland, Fritz Pol- 
lard, Jr., and others. 


Real All-American 


going in that way.) 
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PAUL ROBESON several years back sang before a mixed, inter- 
racial audience at Tuskegee Institute in the South. While waiting 
for the concert to begin an elderly Negro couple stood in the ante- 
room between the outside entrance and the entrance to the hall 
proper where the concert would take place. As they waited a white 
couple came up and the white man asked the Negro woman where 
the entrance for whites was. 
Negro couple were standing in front of it and other Negroes were 


(Surely this couldn’t be it since a 


“This,” said the Negro woman, “is the door. The same door for 
both. You see, tonight this is an American affair.” . 


Barnard Rubin, Daily Worker 
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The great Abolitionist made 
a lasting impression 

on small Indiana town 
where Quakers lived 


By Lloyd Lewis 


still alive at Pendleton, In- 

diana, who recall the town’s 
most historic incident—the mobbing 
of Frederick Douglass in 1843— 
there are still some who heard the 
story afresh from eyewitnesses when 
the noted Negro Abolitionist revis- 
ited the scene in 1876. 

My aunt, Miss Evangeline E. 
Lewis, and my uncle, Lewis D. Kin- 
nard, who were children in 1876, re- 
member him vividly, the sound of his 
voice, and the scene when Quakers 
who had rescued him from the mob 
and apologetic veterans of the mob 
itself, talked to him about that fear- 
some summer afternoon 33 years be- 
fore when. he had come so close to 
assassination. 

Pendleton, a village beside some 


W HILE there are no Quakers 
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beautiful waterfalls some 30 miles 
north and east of Indianapolis, had 
in the 1820’s and ’30’s been chiefly 
settled by emigrants from the suburbs 
of Philadelphia, members of the 
Hicksite branch of the Society of 
Friends, “the people called Quakers.” 
And they had brought with them the 
anti-slavery zeal of their sect. This 
Abolitionist fervor was especially 
strong in Spring Valley, a long, green 
vale three miles east of Pendleton, 
where all the farms were taken by 
Friends. 

As a child, reared in that valley, I 
heard stories of my grandfather's 


LLOYD LEWIS is former managing 
editor of the Chicago Daily News, wrote 
Myths After Lincoln and is at present 
writing a biography of General U. S. 
Grant. 
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uncle, driving innocent loads of hay 
northward to the next station on the 
Underground Railroad where other 
Friends, when night had come, would 
unload the hay and, incidentally, 
numbers of slaves who were escaping 
from Kentucky or Missouri or Ten- 
nessee. 

But the great thing, of course, was 
to have my grandfather or father nod 
toward “the old Neal Hardy place,” 


a mile away across the fields, and tell . 


about the time in 1843 when Fred 
Douglass was secreted there recuper- 
ating from the wounds he had suf- 
fered when “‘the Democrats mobbed 
him.” 

Douglass, in his autobiography, 
says that he and his fellow Abolition- 
ist crusader, William A. White, had 
been rotten-egged at Richmond, In- 
diana, before they came to this scene 
of greater violence. The Friends at 
Pendleton had been unable to secure 
a building for the speech making—so 
rapidly had non-Quaker elements 
moved into the village—so a plat- 
form had been put up in the woods 
on the outskirts of town. My aunt 
recalls how two of her relatives, Neal 
Hardy and Dr. Edwin Fussell, were 
among the builders. 


Douglass wrote that ‘‘a mob of. 


about sixty of the roughest charac- 
ters” he ever saw rode up and ordered 
him and his white companion-orator 
to keep silent. The campaigners and 
the Friends tried peaceable arguments 
upon the invaders, but with no suc- 
cess. The mob knocked the platform 
from under Douglass and his col- 
league, clubbed the latter quickly to 
the ground and crowded around 
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the mob’s residence. 


Douglass who defended himself with 
a stick. “I attracted the fury of the 
mob,’’ Douglass wrote 52 years later, 
“which laid me prostrate on the 
ground under a torrent of blows. 
Leaving me thus, with my right hand 
broken, and in a state of unconscious- 
ness, the mobocrats hastily mounted 
their horses and rode to Anderson, 
where most of them resided.” 

My uncle disputes this location of 
Growing up 
with the word-of-mouth tradition of 
the neighborhood, he says they came 
in the main from Democratic and 
anti-Abolition farm regions to the 
south and southeast of Pendleton, in- 
stead of Anderson to the north. 

The main difference between the 
local tradition and Douglass’ memory, 
however, has to do with the implica- 
tion that the mob, having done its 
worst, and evidently thinking Doug- 
lass dead, rode away. The Friends 
who were there always said that they 
had seized clubs and chased the raid- 
ers off before they -could complete 
their work. Neal Hardy and Dr. Fus- 
sell were always mentioned in after 
years as having led in this defense, 
and the account reached almost heroic 
proportions in its description of how 
Dr. Orrin Walker, a large landowner 
from immediately south of Pendleton, 
stood over Douglass’ body, popping a 
fence rail on Democrat heads till the 
mob fell back. 

Considering that Douglass was, ac- 
cording to his own account, uncon-_ 
scious at the time, the Friends’ story 
is more likely to be accurate, but there 
is a still stronger reason for accepting 
it. As followers of the doctrine of 
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non-resistance, the Friends were no 
ones to boast needlessly of any de- 
parture from their faith. Whenever 
they resorted to physical violence, it 
was a matter of intense concern and 
many soul-wrestling months there- 
after. Only the sternest of prompt- 
ings could justify any departure from 
passivism. 

The elimination of slavery, the res- 
cue of slaves, was a cause sufficiently 
great to produce this justification—a 
fact borne in upon me as a child 
walking in the Friends’ graveyard at 
Spring Valley and looking at the little 
Union flags on the graves of neigh- 


borhood boys who marched with - 


Grant and Sherman and Sheridan. It 
was explained to me that they had 
laid aside their passivism until the 
freedom of the slave had been won, 
and that the Society, in proportion to 
membership, had furnished more vol- 
unteers to the Union army than had 
any other religious body during the 
Civil War. 

All accounts agree that once the 
mob had quit Pendleton, Neal Hardy 
took the unconscious Douglass in his 
wagon to his log cabin in Spring Val- 
ley. There the Friends rallied in, 
nursing the maimed man, hiding him 
by day in the tall corn beside the 
cabin so that no foes could find him. 

As a matter of fact, my aunt ob- 
serves, the need for secrecy was evi- 
dently not great, for no enemies ever 
appeared and the Friends, indeed, 
held an Abolition rally a few days 
later in the meeting house, a few rods 
from the Hardy home, with Douglass 
as speaker. 

He caused no little stir at this meet- 
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ing by calling upon his listeners to 
sing some anti-slavery hymns—prob- 
ably Whittier’s poems set to music. _ 

This was undoubtedly the first time 
songs were heard in that place of wor- 
ship, for the Friends disapproved of 
anything as emotional and wordly as 
music. Although the meeting was 
not essentially religious in nature, 
some of the Friends felt qualms, and 
one of them, Mrs. Mary Swain, my 
grandfather's aunt, a young matron 
of 25, who had been helping nurse 
Douglass, rose in reproof and swept 
from the room. Before she could 
reach the door, Douglass halted the 
singing and called to her, “Don’t you 
expect to sing when you're an angel, 
Mary?” 

Incidentally, it should be noted that 
Douglass’ use of the first name in 
speaking to people whom he had 
known only a few days shows how 
intimate he had become, in_ his 
Abolition work across the North, 
with Quaker customs—one of which 
was to proscribe the use of titles such 

s “Mr.” and “Mrs.”” as symbols of 
aristocracy and vanity. Friends al- 
ways addressed Douglass as “Fred” 
and expected the use of the first name 
in return. 

Aunt Mary, however, stayed not 
and went home for she was a woman 
of decision and character as well as 
piety, qualities which in time she 
passed on to her son, Joseph Swain, 
who, as president of Indiana Uni- 
versity and later Swarthmore College, 
became a national figure in education. 

This incident of Aunt Mary and 
Frederick Douglass has especial sig- 
nificance in the light of what hap- 
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pened a third of a century iater, when 
Douglass returned to visit his friends. 

The community had always kept 
advised of ‘‘Fred’s” progress as a lec- 
turer, reformer and Republican orator 
in the years that followed his historic 
refuge among them. And they were 
pleased when word came that he 
would end his stump-speaking tour 
for Rutherford B, Hayes in the 1876 
presidential campaign with an address 


at Pendleton, at which time he would - 


like to come up to Spring Valley. 

The Friends were all at the politi- 
cal meeting, thinking how different 
it was to see him not knocked from 
this platform, but to stand there 
cheered and applauded. Neal Hardy 
was dead, now, but his widow, whom 
Douglass called ‘the good Samaritan 
who bound my wounds,” had the 
place of honor beside ‘‘Fred’’ on the 
stand. When the speaking was over, 
Douglass went with the Friends to 
Spring Valley for a round of dinners, 
and Aunt Mary Swain, forgetting the 
little matter of the songs, entertained 
him in her home. When his stay in 
the neighborhood was over and he 
said that he must return to his home 
at Washington, D. C., Aunt Mary 
announced that she was thinking of 
going East herself, back to visit her 
folks in Philadelphia and, perhaps, 
to have a look at the more educational 
phases of the Centennial World’s Fair 
which was exciting the nation. 

My aunt, Evangeline, today recalls 
how Douglass said that he would be 
delighted to see her safely to Phila- 
delphia on the train if she would first 
visit Washington so that he and his 
family might repay her hospitality to 
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him. Aunt Mary accepted with alac- 
rity and off on the train they went to- 
gether—both around 60, she in her 
Quaker bonnet and saintly face, he in 
his lenonine mane of graying, silky 
hair. No doubt they were fortified 
with large baskets of food, since one 
took quantities of edibles on train 
trips in those days, and, from per- 
sonal experiences 20 years later, I can 
testify that Aunt Mary always set a 
good table. 

My aunt says that when Mrs. Swain 
returned from the East she had a great 
deal more to tell about “Fred” and 
“Fred’s wife,” and ‘‘Fred’s children” 
than about the Centennial. 

The significant thing about it all in 
my Aunt Evangeline’s mind is that 
there was, as she says, ‘‘no comment 
whatsoever in the neighborhood 
about a Negro man and a white 
woman travelling so together or vis- 
iting each other’s homes.” It was all 
precisely as it would have been had 
they both had the same pigmentation 
of their skins. Douglass, in the 
Friends’ view, had their own codes; 
and that was all that mattered. 

My aunt, who was eleven at the 
time, says, “It was not until I was 
several years older that I realized how 
complete had been the absence of 
racial prejudice in our neighborhood 
in that day.” 

This 1876 visit of Douglass’ was 
the first time my grandfather, Joseph 
B. Lewis, saw the famous man. Asa 
boy of 13 he had been away from 
home, visiting relatives, at the time 
of the mobbing, and was anxious to 
see Douglass when he returned a 
third of a century later. I can re- 
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member him telling about the music 
of Douglass’ voice on the platform 
—my aunt, today, recalls it as ‘‘meas- 
ured, magnificent poetry—a magic, 
creating an unforgettable tension 
when, at one point in his speech he 
intoned the words, ‘I was born—a 
slave!’ ”’ 

My grandfather told me_ that 
Douglass was stumping in that Hayes 
campaign with a white Southern Re- 
publican who, at Pendleton, spoke 
first, telling in the course of his hu- 
morous address several ‘“‘darky stor- 
ies.’ They were mild enough, my 
grandfather thought, not pointed 
with ridicule, just like folk stories 
about the Irish or the Scotch or the 
Dutch, all of which were popular at 
the time. 

But when Douglass’ turn came to 
speak he rose—and my aunt can still 
remember the wonderful roll of his 
voice—and said, ‘“Those stories were 
funny, very funny, but all the time I 
could feel a heel pressing upon my 
mother’s grave.” 

My aunt remembers that when 
Douglass made his second trip up 
from town to Spring Valley, the 
Friends observed that he hadn’t been 
changed by all the lionizing he had 
received during the years. 

“At one of the dinners in the 
round of entertainment,” she says, “I 
saw him. It was at the home of Neal 
Hardy’s daughter, Mrs. John Fussell, 
wife of my mother’s brother. Two 
girl-cousins of mine asked ‘Fred’ if, 
after the souvenir-hunting custom of 
the time, they could have a lock of 
hair from his celebrated head. Evi- 
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dently accustomed to this—perhaps 
that was the reason he wore his hair 
rather long—he told them to go 
ahead; and he sat patiently while 
they hacked away—a pretty good 
hack too, judging from the size of 
that fragment of it which my sister 
and I secured as our share of the raid. 
Our family has preserved and treas- 
ured it to this day.” 

Another incident in Douglass’ sec- 
ond visit to Pendleton pleased the 
Friends, too. As he finished his po- 
litical speech and came down from 
the platform, one of the applauding 
Republicans, Captain Jonathan Jones, 
asked to be introduced, Captain Jones 
was not a Friend so far as member- 
ship was concerned, but having 
moved into Spring Valley, had been 
accepted as one of the community 
both for his character and for his 
service as a Union soldier. 

Captain Jones shook hands with 
Douglass, then’ told him that, as a 
boy, he had been in the mob that had 
attacked him on this very site. Raised 
in a bitterly pro-slavery neighbor- 
hood, south of town, he had come 
along because the men and older boys 
were going. He had grown up to re- 
gret it. 

My aunt recollects that it was not 
a scene of apologies, or forgiveness 
or anything so melodramatic. Both 
men had seen a lot of changes since 
1843; both had been shot at and had 
suffered one way or another in the 
long campaign, political or military, 
which had eventually freed the slaves. 
Neither of them had to say a lot; they 
understood each other. 
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BILLIE HOLIDAY (Commodore). 


Eight 
ig: Sides of some of the classic tunes 
Billie has recorded in the last decade 


represent the chirper at her best. This 

album represents a real tribute to 

Billie. Swell backing by Eddie 
wood, John Simmons and Sid Catlett. 


WHOOPIN’ THE BLUES and ALL ALONE 
BLUES by Sonny Terry (Capitol). 
Sonny's really unique and colorful 
harmonica blowing is a treat but 
added to a queer, delightful collec- 
tion of shouts and hollers on 

Whoopin’ rates top plaudits. Vocal in 

All Alone takes away from instrumental 

values. 


COAST TO COAST and MY BABY DIDN'T 
EVEN SAY GOODBYE by Erskine 
Hawkins (RCA Victor). Strong 
brass takes over completely in unin- 
spired Coast, becoming somewhat loud 
and mawkish. Baby has a syrupy 

vocal done by Laura Washington. Hawk 

has done lots better. 


TIME AFTER TIME and MOON-FACED, 
STARRY-EYED by Teddy Wilson 
(Musicraft). Sarah Vaughn gives 
out with some classy warbling on 
Time supported by nice piano pound- 
ing by Teddy.. Reverse is fluffy stuff, 

strictly in the corn belt. 


SINCE I'VE BEEN WITH YOU and A POR- 
TER’S LOVE SONG by Julia Lee (Cap- 
itol). Julia is not up to her usual 
standard in these two sides, sounds 
too much like hack lounge-style sing- 
ing. Porter by Andy Razaf and James 

P. Johnson is better of two with some 

snappy lyrics. 


WARM 


FRIGIO # 


BEGIN THE BEGUINE and | COVER THE 
‘gy WATERFRONT by Eddie Heywood 
(Commodore). This 12-inch deal on 
Eddie's by-now classic recording of /¢ 
Begin is a handsome buy. However, 
Waterfront is not enough to sustain 
12 inches of wax improvisation. 
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BOOMERANG and SOUTH by Art Smith 
(Superdisc). If you haven't caught 
up with Art Smith’s guitar, you ought 
to by now. It is a strong and solid 
beat that really latches on. South is 
sometimes a bit on the commercial 


‘side but Boomerang is the lick. 


JACK, YOU'RE DEAD and | KNOW WHAT 
YOU'RE PUTTING DOWN by Louis 
Jordan (Decca). Louis’ sax is top- 
rate as usual. Chipper lyrics on Jack 
make nice listening but reverse is 
somewhat hack treatment of a sug- 

gestive number with not much else to 

offer. 


ROCK O’ GIBRALTAR and SALLY ZU-ZAZ 
by Joe Turner (National). Rocking, 
shouting blues backed by hot sax and 
piano gets nice presentation. Sally 
is the better side with zesty, bright 
lyrics. and singing. 


JUMPIN’ AT APOLLO and JACQUET 
BOUNCE by Illinois Jacquet (Apollo). 
Strictly virtuoso tooting by a first- 
rate combine including Trummy 
Young and John Simmons, these two 
sides are for jazz longhairs who like 

to keep collectors’ items on the shelf. 


| CRIED FOR YOU and HALF-TIME 
» BOOGIE by Doles Dickens Quartet 
(Superdisc). This is strictly a sleeper 
that should catch on if many folks 
ever get to hear it. Cry number is a 
swell novelty with lots, of laughs and 
really original treatment. Boogie is a 
jivy sizzler. 


| FEEL LIKE LAYING IN ANOTHER WOM- 
AN’S ARMS and THERE WAS A LIL 
MOUSE LIVED ON A HILL by Danny 
Barker Sextet (Apollo). Risque lyrics 
in a lusty, husky vocal by Blu Lu 
Barker puts across this disc. Mouse 
is an old nursery tune jived up with good 
instrumental backing. 
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“Ah, Judge—We meet again!" 
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: “I've called this—'The Silent Woman’.” 
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“They're only statues now!” 
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Famous cowboy of Southwest turns to housing his people 


BONES HOOKS 


MODERN PIONEERS 


By Lavra U. Hammer 


66 HIS is the greatest thing that 
has happened to the Negro 
since Abraham Lincoln set us 

free.’ The Rev. C. C. Cypers was 

talking about his home, North 

Heights, Tex. This development, 

overlooking Amarillo, has neat, well- 

spaced houses, surrounded by trees, 
shrubs, flowers and grass—all hard to 
grow in this part of the world. It was 
pioneered by a Negro, solely for Ne- 
groes—to better living conditions for 
them and their children. 

North Heights is the realization of 

a life-long dream of Matthew 

“Bones” Hooks, whose parents were 

slaves. Bones, in his career as cow- 

boy and professional horse-breaker, 
had ridden through town after town 
in which he found the sign, “Negro, 

Don’t Let the Sun Go Down on You 

Here.” The idea of founding an 

exclusively Negro community grew to 

dominate his thoughts. It would be 

a town for those Negroes bound by 

the economic shackles of the cotton 

country—a town not of renters, but 
of home-owners, each person holding 
an abstract. 
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Condensed from St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Bones moved to Amarillo in 1901 
to work as a horse-breaker. He was 
already one of the noted cowboys of 
the West. He could ride horses bare- 
back that experienced riders feared to 
attempt with a saddle. With this 
reputation, Bones and his wife had 
no trouble buying in Amarillo. But 
other Negroes were not so well off. 

Like dregs in a cup, the Negroes 
had settled in the low part of Ama- 
rillo, along a railroad, in a rented 
shack section known as The Flats. 
Here they lived in an intermingling 
of gambling joints and homes, school 
and saloons, church and houses of 
prostitution. 

North of the city was a tract of 105 
acres, enough to provide homes for 
30,000 Negroes. It was the strategic 
location for Bones’ Negro town, for 
it was far enough from the city to 
offer a pioneering challenge to first 
settlers, and near enough for them to 
hold their jobs in town. The owner 
wanted $25,000 for the land, with 
$8,500 down payment. 

Bones went to the mayor, Lee Biv- 
ins, a wealthy cattleman who had 
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befriended the Negroes many times 
in quiet, unostentatious ways. “I need 
help, Mr. Bivins,” he said. ‘My 
people will never rise from poverty 
until they do as your people did— 
pioneer.’’ He outlined his scheme. 

Bivins decided to feel Bones out. 
“You've got money, Bones,” he said. 
“Why didn’t you make the down 
payment?” 

“If I do it,” Bones answered, “my 


people will think I’m trying to'make_ 


money off them. If you do—they’ll 
think it’s something big.” 

So Mayor Bivins bought the land. 
He knew that providing building 
space for Negroes was advantageous 


for the city, and he thought the in- 


vestment would be sound. 

Bones named the development 
North Heights. The tract was sur- 
veyed and plotted, and on Sept. 15, 
1926, a big-opening day sale, exten- 
sively advertised, was held. Down 
payments totaled $13,000. Then 
came a slump. Many who had been 
swayed by the excitement of mass- 
buying, regretted that they had made 
the initial payment. One, demanding 
his money back, said: “‘Can’t nobody 
live out on that bare prairie. The 
coyotes and wolves would get us.” 
Still, Bones devoted his days to pro- 
moting the Heights and persuading 
purchasers to keep their payments up- 
to-date. 

The Negroes wouldn't listen. 
Bones realized they had to be shown. 
So he himself moved a house across 
the tracks and up the slopes. He in- 
duced an old woman to do the same. 
Soon another family followed. North 
Heights had begun. 
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Then Bones put his lifetime sav- ‘ 
ings—from horse-breaking, Pullman- 
portering, and from oil on a small 
tract that he owned—into a two-story 
building which hé intended ultimate- 
ly to be a hospital. No Negro doctor 
would go out to the Heights then, so 
Bones adapted the building for Ne- 
gro gatherings, and called it Pioneer 
Hall. 

He moved into the second story, 


rented out apartments to those who 


were planning homes in the Heights, 
rented a club-room to the Negro 
Masons, and furnished amusements 
in the large auditorium to attract Ne- 
groes and accustom them to coming 
to the Heights. 

He held dances each week ; the fees 
charged enabled him to pay his living 
expenses, meet the monthly mortgage 
payments on his hall and be free to 
spend his time talking about the 
Heights and planning for its develop- 
ment. But for years that Hall stood 
in treeless isolation on the short grass 
plains, with only a pitifully few 
homes near it. 

Meanwhile Bones hammered at the 
theme he knew so well: ‘This coun- 
try has grown from a wilderness just 
because white people starved and 
froze and worked early and late. 
They didn’t sit down and wait for 
someone to give them something. 
They went after it themselves. That's 
what you've got to do.” 

After a while a few more Negroes 
built near Pioneer Hall. Bones used 
his influence to get a water main ex- 
tended from the city, then a gas main 
and electricity. A paved street was 
run through the center of the devel- 
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opment. Pioneering in the Heights 
gradually became popular. 

Not many homes in the Heights 
have been financed by white people. 
A Negro, the late S. C. Patton, super- 
intendent of the Negro schools in 
Amarillo, built 16 houses, each in re- 
sponse to an appeal. A $50 down- 
payment was made, the balance paid 
by the month. Banks and lumber 
companies helped those who had 
jobs and good financial ratings. 

Today there are more than 500 
houses in North Heights, 70 per cent 
of them owned by the occupants. 
There is not a poorly lighted or 
crowded house in the subdivision. 
Boys and girls and their dogs romp 
in the yards, on vacant lots and in 
Bones Hooks Park. Natural gas for 
cooking and heating, telephones, a 
store, a branch postoffice, a bus line 
to the city, make life comfortable. 

Civic pride and civic enterprises 
engross the residents of the Heights. 
Bones organized a club for Negro 
youngsters, the Dogie Club. Its ath- 
letic and good-citizenship activities 
have kept juvenile delinquency al- 
most to the vanishing point. There 
are six churches, all with outside 
study circles, and an excellent school. 
A Businessmen’s Club, with member- 
ship from both Heights and Flats, 
holds weekly luncheons to discuss the 
betterment of conditions in both 
sections. The first Negro chapter of 
the American Legion in Texas was 


organized by a Heights home owner, 
Flynn Williams. A Negro doctor has 
built and maintains a well equipped 
modern hospital, and ground has 
been broken for a movie house. 

Today Bones Hooks is nearly 80 
and looks 60. He moves as lightly 
and gracefully as a young man and 
is still devoted to the improvement of 
North Heights and his people. If he 
makes a trip, he tries to advise Ne- 
groes in other cities and to bring 
home something to help the Negroes 
of Amarillo. If he learns that a 
schoolhouse is being abandoned in 
some part of Amarillo, he tries to 
get it moved to the Heights. If a 
church is razed by the white people, 
Bones tries to get the colored win- 
dows, the altar, the flooring, for a 
church in the Heights. 

Most of the Negroes of Texas's 
Panhandle live in Amarillo, and half 
of these now live in North Heights. 
The majority of those who are still 
renting have bought lots and are 
ready to build as soon as materials 
are available. Because of the influ- 
ence of the Heights, Amarillo Ne- 
groes have cost the city less and less 
for law enforcement and indigence 
and have returned more and more in 
producing capacity and in taxes paid. 
The rise in the Negroes’ living stand- 
ards has automatically raised the level 
of living in the city. 


Copyright, St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
Reader’s Digest (May 14, 1947) 
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FLICKER TICKER * Mike Todd is doing a movie version of Howard 
Fast’s The Children which is about a white gang of kids lynching a 
Negro youngster .. . Louis Armstrong and Lionel Hampton set for 
new Danny Kaye pic. . . Dorothy Dandridge has quit Foxes of Harrow 
. . . There’s a swell part for a Negro in Warner Bros. The Patriots 
based on the Sidney Kingsley play . . . Nudist magazine, Sunshine 
& Health, court-testing Post Office department’s ban on nude white 
breasts but okay of nude Negro breasts. Which reminds of long- 
standing N. Y. state film censorship rule which allows movies to 
expose Negro women’s breasts full view but turns thumbs down on 
just a wee too much cleavage on white girls . . . Anti-KKK film 
The Burning Cross was passed by Eric Johnston office without a 


Single cut incelluloid. .. Ethel Waters may be movie-making again 
soon . . . Canada Lee is one of five key voices in documentary 


The Roosevelt Story on late FDR. 
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PRESS ROW * Pittsburgh Courier installing new presses in Chi- 
cago, maybe in Los Angeles . . . Chicago Bee may change ownership 
by the time this is set in type . . . Ernie Johnson, who quit as No. 1 
flack for Negro College Fund, may turn up as top press agent for 
GOP in 1948 . . . Demos tried to woo Ted Poston as tub thumper but 
he prefers to stay with New York Post. . . Lena Horne’s ex, Louis 
Jones, is press agenting for Cleveland Indians, claims hand in 
signing of Larry Doby . . . Chicago Defender management squabble 
has staff worried about who the axe will hit next. 


ww 
LIGHT ON THE LITERATI *% Frank Sinatra doing book, Boys And 
Girls Together, with interracial theme . . . History prof John 


Hope Franklin of North Carolina State has hefty Negro history book 
due this month . . . Chester Himes tackles three sizzler subjects 
in his new novel, Lonely Crusade, out this month—Communism, unions 
and Jews . . . Stetson Kennedy now living at Chicago’s Hull House at 
work on book to be called White Boy . . . Richard Wright and family 
going back to Paris, maybe permanently .. . Ann Petry’s new novel 
out this month does not deal with Negro characters. 
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KKK KOMMUNIQUE x Klan upset because they can’t find preach- 
ers to pray for them. Shortage of KKK-brand klerics ruins re- 
ligious ceremonies . . . The sheetlers are airborne now. They 
have been dropping literature over Washington by plane. . . Bill 
Mauldin’s cartoons notwithstanding, Klansmen don’t really wear 
bed sheets. Matter of fact they lay out $15 for corded robes, 
crested with insignia, and cheesecloth-lined hoods. Money goes 
to a Georgia cotton mill, which gets $11.02 profit on each brother. 
New York costumer can duplicate outfit for $3.98. 


OW 


BACK OF THE BANDSTAND * New York Paramount Theater taking 
no chances, has signed Duke Ellington for personal appearances in 
1948 and 1949 . . . Earl Hines divorcing William Morris Agency, 
Hazel Scott quitting manager Lawrence Golden . . . Ink Spots open 
six-weeks tour of England this month . . . Billie Holiday promised 
another movie chance by New Orleans producer Jules Levey when she’s 
finished with ‘‘the cure’’ .. . Chicago’s biggest music store, 
Lyon & Healy, has banned Paul Robeson’s records because he’s pro-. 
Russian . . . Cootie Williams has asked FCC permit for radio phone 
in his car so he can listen to band rehearsals while driving to 
town . . . Bing Crosby turned down big money to record Free and 
Equal Blues . . . Don Redman likes Europe so much he’s staying to 
write music for French musicals . . . Louis Armstrong and Lionel 
Hampton may be Europe-bound soon. 


OK 


CRYSTAL BALL * Don’t believe the rumors that Paul Robeson will 
run for Congress from Harlem next Fall . . . C10 United Auto Workers 
May get a Negro executive board member at Atlantic City convention 
this month as result of factional battle between right and left 
wings . . . At least six more major league clubs will have Negroes 
on their squads before opening day, 1948 . . . Negro newspaper 
advertising is due for a terrific slump in coming months. One major 
weekly may do a fold. 
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Some of the pioneer Mormons 
in Utah were Negroes 

but today religion bars 

new colored converts 


THE 
RELIGION 
THAT 
BARS 
NEGROES 
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By Simeon Booker 
and Herman Burrell 


HE CHURCH of Jesus Christ of 

Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 

with over a million converts in 
the U. S. and the world, is the sole 
modern-day Christian religion that 
does not believe in the “brotherhood 
of -man.” 

Negroes are not accepted as mem- 
bers of the religion and the church 
teaches that Negroes can never hope 
to achieve the Melchizedek Order, the 
highest ranking in the religion’s self- 
styled heaven. To be eligible for the 
order, a person must be accepted for 
the faith’s priesthood. Negroes are 
denied this right. 

Mormons are inculcated with the 
idea that Negroes are inferior to other 
races and creeds and on the same 
plane as animals. 

Only forty Negroes, all descend- 
ants of an early Mormon pioneer, are 
now full-fledged members of the 
Mormon Church adhering to the 
rigid patterns. Over four hundred 
race converts have left the ranks of 
the Mormons after finding prejudice 
rampant. 

Ever since Brigham Young, pi- 
oneer president of the Mormons, led 
the religious caravan of 143 of the 
faithful across the country to Utah 
from Nauvoo, Illinois, a hundred 
years ago, the church has maintained 
its central headquarters in Salt Lake 
City. With its overwhelming mem- 
bership, about 65 per cent of the 
state’s population, the church virtu- 
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ally controls the local and state gov- 
ernments as dictatorially as a political 
boss, although more subtly. As a 
result, Utah, the 45th state to enter 
the Union and the tenth largest—in 
acreage—has Mormon officials from 
the governor to the mayor of Salt 
Lake City, from members of the state 
legislature to judges on the bench. 

Utah is as prejudiced in its treat- 
ment of Negroes as any Dixie state. 
This prejudice is directed more 
against Negroes than any other 
group. Hotels and restaurants openly 
bar Negroes. Theatre managements 
require them to sit in roped sections. 

Ironically, Negroes were among 
the early pioneers of the Mormon 
faith. Three Negroes accompanied 
Brigham Young to Utah on his his- 
toric mission. 

Even the three Negroes who risked 
their lives to accompany the pioneers 
to Utah were victims of Mormon 
race prejudice. A huge monument 
erected in Salt Lake City and now 
standing in a conspicuous place in the 
city’s main street, for years did not 
contain the names of the Negro trio 
—Hark Lay, Green Flake, and Oscar 
Crosby. After protest, the names 
were placed at the bottom of the list 
with the accompanying inscription— 
servants. 

The first Negroes in Mormonism 
were all classified as servants since the 
religion forbade a master to forcibly 
own slaves. 

However, before the Civil War, 
Utah was the only western state or 
territory having slaves. In 1850, the 
U. S. Census showed that 12 men and 
14 women slaves were in Utah while 
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in 1860, 18 males and 11 females 
were there. In the latter census, thirty 
free Negroes were also noted. 

The presence of slavery in Utah is 
symbolic of the Mormon Church's 
race stand. The church didn’t come 
out for or against slavery, merely 
making the emphasis that slave own- 
ers would have to bear the sin alone. 
The church, however, did ban slave 
trading in the state. 

During the intervening years, the 
Mormon Church has not taken a 
stand toward the full recognition of 
the Negro. One of the leaders of the 
Mormon faith, President Heber J. 
Grant, once made the statement, 
“Negroes will always be relegated to 
a lower place in heaven—like horses 
or cattle.” 

The church discontinued accepting 
Negro members and today only de- 
scendants of one of the original three 
Negro pioneers in the Brigham 
Young mission are still clinging to 
the faith. 

Just how the Mormons can preach 
racial hatred and confess to be Chris- 
tian is one question that bothers 
Negro converts. They insist that the 
founder, Joseph Smith, never made 
any statements regarding the status of 
Negroes and that the present condi- 
tions are due to the narrow-minded- 
ness of the leaders in the church to- 
day. 

The history of the Mormons is 
studded with the deeds of Negroes, 
especially in the South where the re- 
ligion attracted large numbers of 
plantation owners. Many of the 
Negroes who first became Mormons 
were slaves for converted masters. 
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Isaac Ables is perhaps the greatest 
Negro Mormon in the history of the 
faith. He is the only Negro in the 
world who has attained status in the 
Melchizedek Order and he earned 
this distinction through acts of brav- 
ery while serving as the bodyguard 
for Joseph Smith, the founder of the 
faith, and as a personal servant of 
Brigham Young. Smith was the tar- 
get of frequent attacks and was finally 
assassinated. 

Green Flake, from a North Caro- 
lina plantation, was only nineteen 
years of age when he made the trip 
westward with Brigham Young. He 
had the task of driving the cattle. 
After arriving in Utah, Flake married 
Martha Crosby, the rites being per- 
sonally administered by Brigham 
Young. Flake had two children, Abe 
and Lucinda, the latter of whom bore 
12 children. The forty Negroes in 
the Mormon Church today are de- 
scendants of Flake. 

Hark Lay, a 22-year-old Missis- 
sippi ex-slave, during the rigorous 
Young mission, was known for his 
beautiful voice. In moments of stress 
and strain, Lay would sing, the rec- 
ords reveal. He took care of Brigham 
Young's children. He never married. 

Oscar Crosby, an adventurous slave 
also from Mississippi, was twenty-six 
when he joined the mission. Soon 
after his arrival in Utah, he left for 
California to strike out for gold. 

Brigham Young's party wasn’t the 
first to locate the Salt Lake valley. 
A scouting party discovered the spot 
two days before Brigham Young ar- 
rived and in this party was a Negro, 
George Bankhead. He is recorded 
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as the first Negro to see the valley. 
Bankhead, however, didn’t stay with 
the Mormons in Utah, leaving almost 
immediately to join the gold rush in 
California. 

According to records of the 
Church, any Mormon who arrived in 
Utah before 1870 was a pioneer. 
Forty-two Negroes are among this 
number. 

The job of research regarding Ne- 


_ groes in the Mormon Church is now 


being undertaken by Abner J. How- 
ell, one of the remaining Negro 
Mormons in Salt Lake City. A res- 
ident of the city for the past 66 years, 
Howell has become an authority on 


the Mormon religion. 


His father, Paul, was the first Ne- 
gro policeman in Salt Lake City and 
was assigned for duty at the dedica- 
tion of the huge Mormon Temple in 
1867, an important job, The family 
are staunch Mormons and are per- 
haps the leading Negro members. 

According to Howell, there are the 
names of almost 400 Negroes on the 
membership rolls of the Mormon 
Church today although only 40 of 
them are obeying the ‘Words of 
Wisdom” which forbid smoking, 
drinking, and chewing. Once a name 
is recorded on the church list, it is 
never erased and every attempt is 
made to influence the straying mem- 
ber back to the fold—except for 
Negroes. 

In another twenty-five years—if 
the church fails to correct its racial 
barriers—Mormonism will be a lily- 
white faith. Young Negroes whose 
parents are Mormons are giving up 
the faith because of the attitudes on 
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inferiority of races taught in the 
.church schools. The youngsters claim 
that children of other races refuse to 
speak to them even in the church. 

Eight years ago Mormon Bishop 
Sheldon R. Brewster, together with 
a thousand fellow Mormons, peti- 
tioned the City Commission to*estab- 
lish a district where Negroes could 
be localized. The bishop, one of the 
high ranking church officials, con- 
tended that the influx of Negroes into 
residential areas must be stopped, 
charging that their presence in one 
particular section which was on a na- 

"tional highway would be harmful to 
the tourist trade. 

The church’s efforts to force a Jim 
Crow pattern on the residents of Salt 
Lake City was continued after this 
attempt failed. Members of the 
church organized into neighborhood 
groups to back restrictive covenants 
and many of the meetings were held 
in church properties. 

The pattern of discrimination em- 
bodied in the Mormon faith has made 
the state’s 8,000 Negroes, mostly 
residents of Salt Lake City or Ogden, 
a mass of unskilled, untrained work- 
ers. There is only one Negro pro- 
fessional person in the state. He is 
Atty. D. H. Oliver. 

When Attorney Oliver appeared in 
the Salt Lake City court room for the 
first time seventeen years ago, ‘the 
judge, unable to accept a Negro in 
a role other than as a prisoner, leaned 
over the bench and inquired sneer- 
ingly, ““What brings you here, Nig- 
ger?” One word after another and 
the judge, the lawyer, and the court 
attendants were in physical combat. 
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As a result of the altercation, At- 
torney Oliver had to be taken to a 
local hospital suffering serious eye 
injuries. His eyes still give him 
trouble but he does have the consola- 
tion of knowing that after five years 
of litigation, the state of Utah finally 
awarded him a judgment of $5,000 
for damages. 

Lawyer Oliver is the only pro- 
fessional Negro in Utah since there 
are no doctors, no dentists, funeral 
directors, or school teachers. 

Attorney Oliver furnished the 
legal brain for enactment by the City 
Commission of an ordinance forbid- 
ding discrimination in hotel accom- 
modation. However, the case was 
finally taken to the State Supreme 
Court which ruled that the ordinance 
was illegal on the grounds that the 
Commission did not have the power 
to pass such a measure. 

“We've just begun to fight for 
democracy here,” says Oliver. “We 
expect the state legislature to have 
both the FEPC and the Civil Rights 
bills in the hopper in 1948.” 

Before Brigham Young, the great 
Mormon leader, started westward a 
hundred years ago, he orated, “We 
are starting west of the mountains as 
pioneers to find a home where Saints 
can live in peace and enjoy the fruits 
of their labors and where we shall not 
be under the dominion of a Gentile 
government subject to the wrath of 
mobs and where the standards of 
peace can be raised.” 

If Utah is the earthly “heaven’’ the 
Mormons found, it certainly has 
proved anything but a heaven to its 
colored ‘‘angels.” 
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125—THE OTHER ROOM by WortH TuttLe HEDpEN (Crown, $2.75). A 
really distinguished piece of writing on race relations is this splendid novel on 
a white Dixie woman teacher at a Negro college.. What is so wonderful about 
this book is its perfectly casual presentation of an explosive theme—a Negro 
man and white woman in love. Miss Hedden forgets race and makes them just 
two people. Don’t miss this really significant book, a rare reading treat. 


126—MASTERS OF THE DEW by Jacques RouMAIN (Reynal & Hitchcock, 
$2.50). The late Haitian novelist wrote a vivid, earthly novel on life in a 
native village as his last work. Translated by Langston Hughes and Mercer 
Cook, Masters should become a classic work on the black republic. It is filled 
with wonderfully live characters, with a realistic story that reflects the basic 
struggle of black men to live. Roumain has done a truly masterful job in this 
simple tale of Haiti. ; 

127—FATHER OF THE MAN by W. ALLIson Davis and Robert J. HAvic- 

HuRST (Houghton Mifflin, $2.75). The University of Chicago's crack Negro 

social scientist, W. Allison Davis, has done a remarkable job in cataloguing 

the growth of personality in children from the earliest childhood days. Writ- 

ten for popular consumption, this study done with sociologist Robert J. Havig- 

hurst is a detailed, carefully-compiled chart of behavior that delves deeply in 

the shaping of individual humans. 
128——EBONY BANE by BENJAMIN J. ContrRA (Christopher, $2.50). Into 

at the pages of this somewhat crudely-conceived novel, ex-armyman Contra has 

tried to cram some of the injustices against the Negro. But his plodding, 
dull writing about a white newspaper columnist on the warpath against race- 
baiters never clicks. Certainly well-intentioned, Contra needs much more pol- 
ish and depth in his prose. 

129——THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN THEATER by Envir J. R. Isaacs 

(Theater Arts, $3.50). Growing out of a special issue of Theater Arts maga- 

zine issued five years ago, this well-illustrated history of the Negro on the 

American stage is a long-needed, well-compiled volume that makes interesting 

reading as well as a splendid reference work. It traces colored performers 

from the early days of Ira Aldridge up to more recent years. The section on 

minstrels is especially well-done. 
130—JOE LOUIS by Nett Scorr (Greenberg, $1). Here is another hastily- 
compiled set of photos of the heavy champ and some sloppily-written text 
thrown together in an effort to cash in on the popularity of Joe Louis on his 
tenth anniversary as a titleholder. This current effort which boasts an intro- 
duction by Frank Sinatra is no better and no worse than half a dozen other 
similar jobs. However, one can’t help but wish that some competent biog- 
rapher would really do the book that Joe deserves. 
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131—REPORT FROM SPAIN by Emmett JoHN Hucues (Holt, $3). Cath- 
olic Time-Life correspondent Hughes has done a splendid job in dissecting the 
dictatorship of Franco and showing how fascist tyranny oppresses Spain. Not 
only does Hughes do a crackup job in blasting Catholic Church support of 
Franco but also a thorough analysis of the forces behind fascism and how the 
Allies have botched up the job of helping democrats finish Franco. 


132——1 HAVE TWO COUNTRIES by Msonu Ojixe- (John Day, $3). This is 
Ojike’s second book since getting his master’s degree from the University of 
Chicago. One of dozens of Nigerian students here, he found racial discrim- 
ination in America both amusing and tragic. He relates some of his experi- 
ences with racists who would accept him as an African but not as a Negro. 
Despite his tilts with Jim Crow, he is rather optimistic about the future of the 
Negro in the U. S. 


133—DAY OF THE TRUMPET by Miriam CotwELt (Random House, $2.50). 

Set in a small Maine fishing village in the last century, this charming tale of 

lobster catching, shrewd Yankee businessmen, and two youngsters—one white, 

the other Negro—growing up in the midst of hectic days makes engrossing 

reading. Miss Colwell’s use of dialect sometimes gets in the way of her dra- 

matic yarn but after several dozen pages, you ought to be able to catch on. 
134—LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNEY by Recinatp CoupLaNnp (Macmillan, 
$3.50). How the great British explorer penetrated the vastness of the Dark 
Continent is told in this engrossing chronicle. Although sometimes a bit drily 
written, the facts of Livingstone’s journey are exciting enough to overcome this 
handicap. There is a great deal of valuable material on the African slave 
trade and Livingstone’s contacts with the natives. 


Negro Digest Bookshop 
5125 S. Calumet Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 
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His ability to earn and buy shows in the business world 


By Walter White 
Condensed from 
New York Herald-Tribune 


ARTLY because it is often true, 
P and partly because the average 

American so seldom is per- 
mitted by newspapers and other me- 
dia of mass information to see the 
other side of the picture, the Negro 
generally has been regarded as an im- 
poverished and submerged tenth of 
the nation’s population which adver- 
tisers and the general public could 
safely ignore. But recently that no- 
tion has been examined by a few of 
the more alert manufacturers and 
market analysts. The results of their 
studies are startling even after the 
more exuberant claims are wisely 
scaled down. 
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Although the Negro still is the last 
hired and first fired, as a general rule, 
and kept in the unskilled or semi- 
skilled brackets with lower pay, 14,- 
000,000 colored Americans now 
spend annually in excess of $10,000,- 
000,000. When there is added the 
very sizeable additional purchasing 
power by Negro housekeepers, but- 
lers, maids, chefs, purchasing agents 
and other employees, for their em- 
ployers, there is little wonder that 
this market is being increasingly eyed 
with interest. Some analysts estimate 
these combined markets total around 
$12,000,000,000. 

The Negro is startlingly different 
from the patched-pants, starved, im- 
provident creature which many Amer- 
icans believe him to be. 

Through the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, the manpower 
shortage during the war, his own ef- 
forts and those of some trade unions 
and liberal employers, the Negro dur- 
ing recent years has materially im- 
proved his economic status. He 
wasted little of his earnings on silk 
shirts and broken-down automobiles 
as he and other Americans did during 
flush days of World War I. Instead, 
he bought many millions of dollars 
worth of war bonds, purchased homes 
whenever and wherever restrictive 
covenants and other discriminatory 
practices did not keep him from do- 
ing so, sent his children to school 
and college, took care of his teeth and 
health and bought consumer goods 
which his war wages made possible. 

Like his white fellow-Americans 
he moved away from rural to urban 
industrial areas where war plants 
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were located, attracted by the same 


higher wages. But there was and is 
a marked difference between the Ne- 
gro migrant from the South and the 
majority of white migrants which, 
though little noticed, has had a more 
profound effect on the nation’s eco- 
nomic and racial pattern than most 
persons realize. 

The Southern white migrant dur- 
ing the war came North primarily to 
earn high wages which would enable 
him after the war to return to his 
home more affluent than he could 
have become as a sharecropper. Cities 
like Detroit were, therefore, consid- 
ered to be only temporary quarters. 
Few bought homes or sought to keep 
rented dwellings habitable. Few 
bothered to inform themselves or par- 
ticipate in civic and community activi- 
ties except when, as in Detroit, rabble 
rousers preyed upon their racial 
prejudices, There were exceptions, 
of course, but the rule held. 

Negro migrants, on the other hand, 
left their homes in the South not only 
because of higher wages in the North, 
but because they sought to escape the 
Jim Crow pattern of segregation, edu- 
cational and economic discrimination, 
disfranchisement and mob violence in 
the South. Having shaken the dust 
of Dixie from their shoes, few of 
them ever wanted to see the South of 
Bilbo and Talmadge again unless 
stark necessity forced them to do so. 

They sought immediately upon ar- 
rival to find permanent homes, and 


WALTER WHITE is executive secre- 
tary of the NAACP, author of a number 
of books and a regular syndicated column- 
ist for the New York Herald-Tribune. 
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to sink their roots permanently into 
the new soil of somewhat greater 
freedom. Many of them were and 
still are crude and countrified. Their 
loud laughter and boorish ways are as 
offensive to other Negroes as they are 
to whites. But the process of adapta- 
tion of Negroes to new scenes and 
mores is amazingly rapid. A large 
percentage of cultured and able Ne- 
gro doctors, writers, civil servants, 
lawyers and business men who form 
the backbone of Negro communities 
throughout the North are World War 
I migrants or their children. 

It is these and many others who 
form this growing market which buys 
brand-name products of higher qual- 
ity and price to a considerably greater 
degree than whites. They do so not 
only because they read advertisements 
and listen to the radio but because, 
having been fleeced so often, they al- 
most instinctively shy away from 
something ‘just as good” when they 
have the money to pay for what they 
want. They also demand “quality” 
goods in food, clothing and house- 
hold furnishings because epicurean 
tastes have long been a part of Negro 
life. Most of the distinctive Ameti- 
can dishes are Negro in origin. Fried 
and fricassee chicken (not, I hasten 
to add, the bastard variety swimming 
in cold grease or watery library paste 
which disgraces the name), beaten 
biscuits, ice cream, terrapin, spoon 
bread and sweet-potato pone are ex- 
amples. 

Concurrent with the growth and 
discovery of this enormous market 
lying hitherto almost unnoticed under 
the noses of manufacturers and ad- 
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vertisers has been the growth of Ne- 
gro newspapers and magazines, which 
understandably have an enormous ef- 
fect in influencing and expanding 
this market. There are today more 
than two hundred such papers, rang- 
ing from local publications to a half 
dozen or more which have nation- 
wide distribution, with audit bureau 
of circulation figures running well 
over a quarter of a million weekly at 


_10 cents a copy. 


Even the largest and best of these 
papers still accept too much dubious 
advertising and indulge in a type of 
personal journalism which does them 
little good. But recent years have 
seen a marked improvement through 
the efforts of the National Negro 
Publishers Association and the in- 
creasingly critical demands of readers. 

The $10,000,000,000 Negro mar- 
ket has been recognized and cultivat- 
ed in recent years by an increasing 
number of manufacturers with vary- 
ing degrees of intelligence. Among 
the more enlightened have been firms 
like the Pepsi-Cola, Philip Morris, 
Liggett and Myers, P. Lorillard, Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet, Crosse and 
Blackwell, Ward Baking, Rumford 
Chemical, Pillsbury, Standard Oil and 
numerous beer and whisky companies. 

A new Negro is emerging to re- 
place the shuffling, poverty-stricken 
stereotype of minstrel days. He is 
still the victim of the color line. But 
despite his enemies and detractors he 
forges ahead to a position where a 
sizable part of the economic future of 
America is inextricably interwoven 


with his ability to earn and buy. 


Copyright, New York Herald-Tribune 
(April 27, 1947) 
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Side Show 


Which Came First? 


OW’S your memory of yesterday’s 
events—some out of the history 
books, some not. Can you tell the order 
in which the following occurred by 
tabbing the correct dates? You need 
not know the actual date but you should 
be able to tell which came first, second 
and third. Correct answers on Page 66. 


1. a. Harper’s Ferry raid 6. a. Jitterbug 


a. 
b. Dred Scott decision b. Lindy Hop 
c. Uncle Tom’s Cabin published. c. Charleston 
2. a. FEPC created 7. a. Columbia trial 
b. Benjamin Davis named general b. Scottsboro trial 
c. Negroes admitted to Marines c. Greenville Trial 
3. a. Haiti uprising under L’ouverture 8. a. Black Boy 
b. Crispus Attucks slain b. Black Manhattan 
c. Denmark Vesey revolt c. Black Thunder 
4. a. Joe Louis wins heavyweight title 9. a. UNIA founded 
b. Jesse Owens at Olympics b. NAACP founded 
c. Henry Armstrong triple champ c. Urban League founded 
5. a. Chicago race riots 10. a. Revels elected Senator 
b. East St. Louis race riots b. KKK organized 
c. Detroit race riots c. 13th Amendment ratified 


Topsy Turvy Titles 


‘THE LETTERS of the film titles below got all mixed up, and it’s your job to 
rearrange these movies so that they spell the names of actual pictures, all of 
which have featured Negro players. The names of these actors as well as the 
stars are listed as clues to help you identify the movies. Answers on Page 66. 


“When I Wed Tonight” (1) re ed McQueen, Vivian Leigh, and Clark 
able 
“Bat of Eli” (2) Canada Lee, Tallulah Bankhead and John 
Hodiak 
“Curn Returned” (3) Leigh Whipper, Katharine Hepburn and Rob- 
ert Tayror 
“Should Our Beefs Stay?” (4) Art Tatum, the Dorsey brothers 


Hattie McDaniel, Claudette Colbert and Joseph 
Cotten 


“I Saw You, Nancy Weet” (5) 
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Side Show 


C an you match the following names of famous Negroes with the places listed 
underneath? Example: Joe Louis and Detroit would be a correct match, since 
Joe is a native son of that Michigan motor metropolis. Answers on Page 66 


Names and Places 


NAMES PLACES NAMES PLACES 
Joe Louis Haiti Katherine Dunham Boston 
Josephine Baker Tuskegee ‘ Clayton Powell Paris 
L’Ouverture Joliet Othello Detroit 
Crispus Attucks New York “+. . Paul Robeson Venice 
George W. Carver North Pole — Matt Henson Rutgers 
Quotagraph 


in blank 
words below ac- 
Transfer letters to - at | 

squares. When this is 
done, the letters will : 
from Richard 
Wright’s poem I 
Have Seen Black 
Hands. 

Answers on Page 66. 


66 47 13 22 35 


36 30 12 4 69 
3. These must be done after meals: —— —— —— ——- 


34 55 28 43 9 70 
49 17 57 62 33 8 
14 67 60 46 15 68 
56 18 29 42 19 2 7 5 53 
9. Rigid — 
72 52 20 54 25 
58 6 63 11 44 38 
16 3 64 #50 


71 39 59 31 23 
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2. Ebon: —— —— —— — 
40 51 10 45 65 32 
48 37 27 1 26.24 61 21 


1 Dodger first baseman 
9 Negro bass player 
13 World’s leading democ- 


racy 

14 Military branch to which 
Joe Louis was attached 

15 Movie director West- 
more’s first name 

16 Third party of Frankie 
& Johnny triangle 

17 It revolutionized the 
cotton industry 

18 President of Cleveland 
ndians 

19 Negro football star 

21 Stravinsky 

23 Himself 

24 Boxer Chocvlate’s nick- 
name 

26 New type bomb 

28 Symbol for nitrogen 

29 Senior (abbrev.) 

31 Miss Brown, 
songstress 

32 2nd in music scale 

33 Olive juice 

35 Negro newsman Ted 


Negro 


----0n 
37 er originally written 


38 Roman 5 
39 Dog food 
colonel’s favorite 


42 Epoch 

44 My Old — Home (ab- 
brev.) 

45 Pronoun 


46 King Cole's outfit 
48 Holler 


50 Nix 

52 Girl's name 

54 Swerves 

57 Beneke’s predecessor 

59 League of Negro Educa- 
tion (initials) 

61 Tiny 

62 Long thin fishes 


vide Show 


Crossword Puzzle 

Vs 
19 20 22 

35 30 
40 (43 
163 
67 


65 Liberian president, 1895 
66 Negro contralto 


DOWN 
1 Miss Elzy, Negro so- 
ano 
2 Norway capital 
3 Cigar manufacturer 
4 One 
5 Harassed 


6 Hindu goddess 
7 Kind of bus 


10 Negro actor 

11 Kind of bishop 

12 Jamaica track wiz 

18 South won't give this to 
the Negro nor poor 
whites 


20 Tidy 

22 Back-to-Africa leader 

25 Negro 3rd-term con- 
ressman (D., Ill.) 

27 Bossy talk 


36 Radio receiver 

39 Tote that barge, 
that---- 

41 Iron (Scotch) 

43 Midnight rider 

47 Dip into clear water 

49 Louis’ first 1939 victim 

51 Butter substitute 

53 A movie Ladd 

55 Nevada divorce city 

56 Chicago high school 


lift 


63 Brown Bomber k.o.'d 8 State where Harlem lies 29 A gun do 58 Mr. Culbertson 
him twice 9 Co-author, “The 30 Mr. Eldridge 60 Poor Uncle --- 
64 Roadhouse Black Worker” 34 ---Spots 63 College degree 
Men Of Labor 
re is the month all America observes Labor Day. Can you guess the 
names of these labor leaders from the clues furnished? Answers on Page 66. 
Initials Union Position Name | 
FCS NMU $-T 
APR BSCP P 
AM UFEWA v-P 
wst UTSA Pp 
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i 
drink 
41 Like 


At FIRST it was thought that Joe Blodgett was murdered as he walked along 
the Lennox avenue sidewalk. Needham Klewes, noted Negro detective, 
thought otherwise. 

“But, Good Lord, Klewes!’’ exclaimed Stickney, the police inspector. “How 
could he have gotten that deep dagger wound in the middle of his skull?” 

“Consider these facts, Inspector,” said Klewes, patiently. ‘‘First, the wound 
need not have been made by a dagger. Second, we’ve found for certain that no 
one was on the street with Blodgett within hours of his death, before and after. 

“Further, there had been a snowstorm, followed by a freeze and a thaw just 
one to the dead man’s death. It is my opinion, Inspector, that Blodgett met 

isend froma...” 

Can YOU finish what Klewes began to say? The facts given above should give 
you more than an inkling. Answer on Page 66. 


FAMOUS NEGROES PUZZLE CONTEST 


Cut Along Dotted Line 
haAnomononananal OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 
Contest Editor, NEGRO DIGEST 
5125 South Calumet Avenue 


Following are my solutions to Puzzles 41 44 in your Puzzle Contest: 


CA 


Ip 


MY NAME IS... 


Solutions to Series 11 must be post- 
marked no later eal Bienes 1, 1947 SERIES No. 11 | 
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Puzzle No. 41 


Puzzle No. 42 


Puzzle No. 44 
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ay “UF AT, ~ NS | 
Puzzle No. 43 
NO 
CV 
T_\ 


Side Show 


ANSWERS 


Which Came First 


. b.ac. b.a.c. 
hee — Joe Louis & Detroit, Josephine Baker 
5. bac. 10. c.b.a. & Paris, L’Ouverture & Haiti, Crispus 
* Attucks & Boston, George W. Carver 
Teasy Turvy Tith ‘| & Tuskegee, Katherine Dunham & 
Joliet, Clayton Powell & New York, 
2. LIFEBOAT Othello & Venice, Paul Robeson & 
Rutgers, Matt Henson & North Pole. 
5. SINCE YOU WENT AWAY 
Quotagraph 
| Tel T'S! 5. Divide il. Death 
KER'S 6. Within 12. Riots 
Crossword Puzzle Men of Labor 
|S|LIAIM 1, Ferdinand C. Smith 
UIS|A] JAIRIMIY| 2. A. Philip Randolph 
BIL\Y| 3, Ajay Martin 
YiO\UIN|G 4. Willard S. Townsend 
KIE\E|D| IN 
Wi iV BIO IN|E 
JA\S| 
And Sudden Death 
GILIE|NIN LIN|E| |“... falling icicle.” This is not the 
ElEILIS BIA\EIR 1 |NINJ | first time that death has been caused in 
| ivst thar way. 
f 
66 
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Emperor Haile Selassie streamlining ancient African land 


FABULOUS new vacationland 

will be yours in 1948—if you 

want to fly to Ethiopia. It is a 
last frontier, magnificent in its vast- 
ness, its rawness, the savage impact 
of its beauty. It is the California of 
yesterday—and tomorrow—but on a 
bigger scale. 

If superimposed on the United 
States, Ethiopia would sprawl length- 
wise from Maine to South Carolina, 
laterally from New York to Iowa 
City. 

The desert sinks deeper than the 
lowest point in Death Valley; the 
Blue Nile peaks push higher than 
Mt. Whitney; cataracts like Tekkaze, 
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Tabul ous 


ronticr 
By Temple Fielding 


Condensed from 
Christian Science Monitor 


“the Terrible,” drop three times the 
distance of Yosemite Falls. 

Mojave desert miners would gasp 
at the record gold nuggets from the 
Gamo District, the size of a baby’s 
head; Napa Valley packers would 
rave about the lush fruits of the Ba- 
roda uplands; even the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce might admire 
the clear, cool Addis Ababa climate. 

For 6000 years this land has been 
among the darkest in Africa. Six 
bold invaders—Egyptians, Persians, 
Romans, Arabs, British and Italians 
—attempted to unlock its treasures. 
But no one could conquer the vast 
deserts, the steaming jungles, the 
cruel mountains. Kenya, the Congo, 
and other neighbors were exploited 
for ivory, rubber and gold. Ethiopia 
(mistakenly called Abyssinia) , richest 
prize of all, slept undisturbed. 

It required Emperor Haile Selassie 
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I, descendant of King Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba, to throw open a 
nation almost completely isolated for 
all of known history. Shrewd, far- 
sighted, progressive, Haile Selassie 
returned from exile in 1941 with 
plans little short of fantastic. 

Mussolini’s legions had devastated 
his cities, massacred almost every man 
with a high-school education, plun- 
dered his treasury. Yet in a few 
years he has accomplished the impos- 
sible. 

His tools are simple: a group of 
experts and a government air line. 
From America he borrowed Har- 
vard’s brilliant John Spencer for For- 
eign Affairs, Iowa State’s Christian 
Alban Ruckmick for Education, Cal- 
ifornia’s G. G. Campbell for Public 
Health, banking wizard George A. 
Blowers for Finance, a host of author- 
ities in other fields. England sent 
officers to rebuild his shattered army ; 
Sweden sent medical and aviation 
personnel; Switzerland sent engi- 
neers and hotel experts. And the 
Emperor acted fast on their recom- 
mendations. 

Before the war, Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia's capital, was a brutal, swel- 
tering 40 days’ journey from Cairo 
by boat and rattletrap railroad. On 
the boat down the Red Sea, the ther- 
mometer shot up to 160 degrees, and 
on the dinky railroad up the moun- 
tain from Djibouti, anything hap- 
pened. Transportation fanwise from 
the capital was equally rugged; 50 
miles per week was often a record 
for the traveler. The Emperor reached 
to America, signed a contract with 
Trans-World Airlines. Obie Ober- 


miller and Dutch Holloway, legend- 
ary TWA pioneers, were furloughed 
to build an air service. With surplus 
DC-3’s and a handful of ex-GI pilots, 
one of the safest, most dependable 
feeder air lines in the world now 
wings its way over the country. 
Climb into the Ethiopian skyliner 
at Cairo as dawn breaks, and you're 
in for ten breath-taking hours of 
flight. Over desert and blue-black 
mountains you soar to the coast, then 


’ follow the shore line of the torrid 


Red Sea for three hours. At Asmara, 
Eritrea, on the cloud-kissed landing 
field 7500 feet high, you stretch your 
legs while dark-skinned natives 
swarm around the plane. 

From Asmara you throb your way 
over prehistoric sea bottoms, steam- 
ing volcanos, and the most twisted, 
tortured badlands on the globe. _Iso- 
lated buttes rise into the clouds like 
huge deformed thumbs; on their flat 
tops, limitless herds of antelope, 
zebra and bushbuck scatter in panic 
at the sound of the motors. As the 
plane circles Addis Ababa, a city of 
180,000 sprawling across the heart 
of the great central plateau, and 
comes to rest at the streamlined air- 
port, you realize you've had thrills 
that no other scheduled flight on 
earth can duplicate. 

Picturesque immigration officers 
greet you with “Tenastelign, getta!”’ 
—the Ethiopian “Hello, sir!"’—and 
wave you through customs with a 
friendly smile. A 20-minute bus ride 
takes you past the new hotel which, 
when fully completed in 1948, will 
rival the best in service and comfort. 
It will have every luxury known to 
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the Emperor’s Swiss experts—includ- 
ing baths of hot mineral water in 
every room. 

In the old Imperial Hotel’s new 
dining room, after soup, lamb, chick- 
en and a succulent mountain trout, 
the waiter delivers the main course 
—a thick steak, garnished by four 
eggs sunny side up. On a side plat- 
ter are five or six vegetables; in a 
wicker basket are hot slices of teff 
and tocwssa, the native breads. After 
a tossed green salad of exotic ingre- 
dients, the fruit cart is pushed to the 
table with tempting papayas, egg 
melons, mangos and wild straw- 
berries. You rub your eyes when the 
bill comes. Just one American dol- 
lar! 

As you stroll through the dim 
streets after dinner—dodging pony 
carts, automobiles and 1925 taxis— 
the city swirls with humanity: shaggy 
Gallas from the Blue Nile, veiled 
Moslems, turbaned Hindus, uni- 
formed giants from the Palace Guard. 
The open-air stalls are tended by 
barefoot local Ambharas in tight 
blouses and white cotton jodhpurs. 
Stormy Weather is playing at the 
hotel movie theater; in the lobby, 
youngsters with fan-shaped coiffures 
stare worshipfully at the cutout of 
Gene Autry. At local ‘night clubs,” 
lusty replicas of our Wild West 
saloons of the ’90’s, you try fej, the 
national drink of fermented honey. 

Sleep comes easily. You're crowd- 
ing the Equator, but Addis Ababa is 
8000 feet up, and the nights are as 
sparkling as champagne. Light 
spring clothing is worn every day in 
the year. 
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In the morning you wander 
through the native market. Eggs are 
a penny apiece, a filet mignon seven 
cents a pound, a dressed whole sheep 
$2.50. Monkeys, gazelles, baby os- 
triches and leopard skins are yours 
for a handful of pennies. Yet a tube 
of toothpaste is $1.75, a gallon of 
auto paint $30, and a truck tire $250! 

The Texas pilot who flew you 
down invites you to go hunting on 
his day off. You climb into his jeep, 
twist through the streets, up a steep 
hill, then strike out across trackless 
country. The veld is a soft carpet 
dotted with brilliant color: mimosa, 
delphinium, hot poker and thou- 
sands of other flowers grow wild. On 
the horizon are scattered girrar trees, 
tops as flat as baby aircraft carriers. 
In the distance is a tid grove, Mon- 
tana cottonwoods blue in the sun. 

The driver suddenly slams on the 
brakes. ‘Quick! There he goes!” 

A grizzled form is slinking 
through the underbrush. You leap to 
your feet and fire at a giant wild 
boar, the largest you've ever seen. 

“Just half-grown,”’ grunts the pilot. 

In two hours you've swelled your 
bag by five hyenas, a gemsbok and a 
lynx. You've ignored the countless 
thousands of pheasant, wild geese, 
wild duck and guinea fowl. 

The days go fast in this vacation 
paradise. You fish in turquoise 
mountain lakes that teem with ten- 
pound trout, five-foot catfish that 
fight like muskies, weird varieties 
still unclassified. You struggle up 
rugged mountains, swim in the onyx 
craters of dormant volcanos. In the 
cool green pasturelands of the cen- 
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tral plateau you wander through the 
farms, enchanted by the toy horses, 
fat-tailed miniature sheep, and over- 
stuffed goats with 16-inch manes. 
You make the pilgrimage to 
Axum, founded by the son of Ham, 
to inspect the fragments believed to 
be of Moses’ Ark of the Covenant. 
During the 90-minute flight, you 
watch a river roar through a gorge 
deeper than the Grand Canyon, then 
see it disappear like magic im the 


thirsty sands of the desert. On Sun-’ 


days you stroll to the octagonal Cop- 
tic cathedral, where bearded priests 
say Christian mass in the lost lan- 
guage of Geez. 

Do you want to stay longer? Take 
a house, then, and join the lively 
American colony. Living expenses 
for a family of four, including food 
and servants, come to about $80 a 
month, plus nominal rent. 

Since Haile Selassie’s return a par- 
liamentary constitution has been 
drafted, the archaic judiciary system 
has been streamlined, hospitals have 
replaced witch doctors, and a modern 
army has been organized from the 
tragic rabble that carried 1870 rifles 
against Mussolini. The currency has 
been stabilized with gold-based Ethi- 
opian dollars, pegged at 40 cents U.S. 

One third of the current $48,000,- 
000 national budget is earmarked for 
education. A modern technical 
school, Haile Selassie’s pride, has 
opened in the capital; unskilled na- 
tive boys are learning to repair 
trucks, clocks and machinery. A na- 
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tional university is planned; until 
this is completed, the pick of Ethi- 
opian youth will compete for study 
at His Majesty's personal expense at 
Oxford, McGill, the Sorbonne and 
Cornell. A typewriter with 247 Am- 
haric symbols will soon relieve hun- 
dreds of clerks who have been forced 
to copy every document in govern- 
ment archives by hand. The Italians 
killed some 70 per cent of educated 
Ethiopians; they couldn’t kill Haile 
Selassie’s overwhelming desire to 
bring literacy to his people. 

But still more miracles are needed. 
Roads must be pushed through to 
free the limitless herds of cattle, the 
fabulous stands of timber in the in- 
terior. Thousands of tons of mining 
machinery must be laboriously in- 
stalled to tap the virgin veins of plati- 
num, gold, iron and coal. Potentially 
great oilfields must .be developed. 
Trucks, bulldozers and heavy indus- 
trial equipment must replace cotton 
sheeting and salt as the chief imports. 
The air-freight system, already rush- 
ing capacity cargos to Djibouti and 
Aden, must expand tenfold. 

Haile Selassie is tackling the job 
with confidence and vision. Stream- 
lining 350,000 square miles and 
10,000,000 people takes time. Still, 
he and his advisers expect to be ready 
to greet their first crop of visitors in 
1948—whether the trail you would 
blaze is that of vacation pleasure or 
of industrial development. 


Copyright, Christian Sctence Monitor (May 10, 
1947) As Condensed in Reader's Digest 
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CROSSFIRE (RKO Radio). First of a series of new films dealing with anti- 
Semitism, this thrilling as well as intelligent movie is one of the best from 
Hollywood in many months. Built around a murder yarn with lots of sus- 
pense, the story lambasts stupid race prejudice effectively without even the 
slightest letup in the dramatic story. Don't miss this one starring Robert 
Mitchum and Robert Young. 


BRUTE FORCE (Universal-International). With calypso singer Sir Lancelot 


in a nice bit part, this prison yarn proves to be an exciting melodrama with a 
good dose of sex and sociological appeal added. A flock of swell performances 
by newcomers like Burt Lancaster (remember him in The Killers) and old- 
timers like Charles Bickford give the picture a hectic pace that will provide 
audiences their money’s worth. 


THE HUCKSTERS (MGM). Although the love interest sometimes gets out 


of hand to eclipse the satire that made the book a best seller, this rollicking 
lambast at radio retains enough punch to make it a delightful movie. Clark 
Gable does a creditable job in the role of the radio high-pressure man who 
knows the score but still goes along on all the stupid radio stereotypes that 


come over the air. All in all it’s frothy fare. 


THE LONG NIGHT (RKO-Radio). A grim, emotional cops and robbers 
yarn that tries to make sense out of killing in wartime and peacetime some- 
times gets messed up with complications but splendid direction keeps this tale 
about a World War II vet always on the move. Henry Fonda does swell as 
a berserk vet, gets a nice assist from Bob Davis, a Negro actor doing his first 


THE UNFAITHFUL (Warners). Ann Sheridan makes another try at hitting the 
movie jackpot but it’s no go in this blood-and-thunder piece about a 
wife who cheats on her husband, kills her suitor and then tries to lie 


movie job as a phone linesman. 


her way out of the mess. Lew Ayres does valiantly attempting to in- 
ject some life in the proceedings but no amount of transfusions can help 


much. 


DEAR RUTH (Paramount). Based on the hit play, this charming situation 
comedy starring Joan Caulfield and William Holden is chockful of laughs even 
though a bit dated. The yarn about a soldier who flies home to romance the 
girl he’s been writing to only to find she’s just a younger sister passing as 
“Dear Ruth” is worked over nicely by the cast. Good for a pleasant evening 


of entertainment. 
60 CAUTION STOP fr 
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Nigerian leader returns to nation where he learned of freedom 


ZIK BACK 


Condensed from Time 


MAN got off the train from 

Montreal at New York's 

Grand Central Station and 
asked, ‘How are the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates doing?’’ What made the ques- 
tion a little surprising was that this 
Pirate fan—six feet tall, handsome 
and ebony black—wore a long white 
velvet gown which, when it flapped, 
revealed a startling blue-and-white- 
checked undergarment and a pair of 
tan brogues. 

He is the leader of millions of his 
fellow Nigerians who want inde- 
pendence from Britain. Some call 
him the Negro Gandhi, the jungle 
George Washington. His name is 
Nnamdi Azikiwe (rhymes with click 
away); he is the acacia thorn in the 
British lion’s paw, the Bertie McCor- 
mick of the Niger Delta, a coconut 
grove Jim Farley, and one of the few 
people in the whold who got a high 
opinion of the U.S. from washing 
dishes in a Pittsburgh waffle foundry 
and having Pugilist Jackie Zivic poke 
thumbs in his eyes. 

They call him Zik. He was born 
in Onitsha in southern Nigeria on 
Nov. 16, 1904. His father was a 
hard-working government clerk who 
carefully saved his money to educate 
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‘his children. In 1925, with $1,200 


of his father’s retirement gratuity, 
Zik reached the U.S., enrolled at 
Storer College. 

As a student in the U.S., Zik 
stretched his father’s money by work- 
ing at odd jobs. Besides working in 
Gammon’'s Restaurant on Pitts- 
burgh’s Liberty Avenue and as a 
sparring partner for one of the 
thumb-poking Zivic brothers, he 
once unwittingly signed on as a coal 
miner, found himself strikebreaking. 
He still thinks the U.S. “‘a country of 
opportunities for ambitious, energetic 
young people.” 

After nine years away from Africa 
he returned in 1934 as editor of the 
Africa-Morning Post in Accra, Gold 
Coast. It was here he first squared 
off with the British. Three years later, 
charged with being a political agita- 
tor, he was tried for sedition but the 
case was quashed. He wrote two 
books: Liberia and World Politics 
and Renascent Africa. With his roy- 
alties he returned to Lagos, Nigeria 
and founded Zik’s Press Ltd., in 
1937. 

Nigeria is about twice the size of 
Spain. Its population of 22 million 
is jammed into 373,000 square miles 
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of yungie, swamp and grasslands. Its 
people are divided into three main 
tribes: the tough Moslem Hausas 
who live along the lower edge of the 
Sahara and despise the southern Ni- 
gerians; the town-dwelling Yorubas; 
and the farming Ibos. Mutual antag- 
onism, sometimes exploited by the 
British, has kept the tribes apart. 
Since Zik’s return, however, there 
has been a rapprochement. Zik, an 
Ibo, now wears a combination of 
Hausa and Yoruba style clothes to 
symbolize the new trend. 

Nowadays, whenever Britain’s im- 
perial eye turns south towards Africa, 
there stands Zik astride a large slice 
of rich Nigerian cocoa and palm nut 
holdings, coal and tin and bauxite 
deposits. Zik has a handhold on a 
rich chunk of the Empire and he will 
not let go. 

His newspaper, the West African 
Pilot, has grown into a chain of five, 
spanning southern Nigeria with a 
total circulation of over 25,000. Ex- 
Strikebreaker Zik has been accused of 
inciting coalfield workers to strike 
and has won and lost a string of libel 
suits. By flamboyant and often crude 
tactics, Zik has built an enormous 
(7,000,000, says Zik) following 
among Nigerians, most of whom are 
illiterate. To keep tabs on him the 
British have CID detectives watch- 
ing him constantiy. He shrugs them 
off, says, ““A man with a free con- 
science has nothing to worry about.” 

To raise money for his political 
organization, the National Council 
of Nigeria and the Cameroons, Zik 


spent months driving trucks over Ni- 
geria’s bumpy roads, walking when 
there were no roads, visiting hun- 
dreds of villages. He collected £13,- 
500. According to Zik the tour was 
a success. Says Zik, ‘Some of the 
Hausa emirs who were appointed by 
the British came to see me in the 
night. They promised me money and 
moral support.” 

Zik’s dream is Nigerian independ- 
ence. He would like to see it come 
in a 15-Year Plan: ten years of equal 
British-Nigerian government, then 
five years of Nigerian government 
with Britain standing by. Next to 
that he wants the country developed 
industrially. He doubts that the pres- 
ent-day Briton will do it. ‘The type 
of Britons who come . . . now,” he 
says, “are not as intelligent as those 
who came before. Either we have 
progressed or they have degener- 
ated.” 

When Zik leaves the U.S., he will 
join six other Nigerians in England 
for a barnstorming tour to tell the 
Nigerian story. He hopes to say a 
few words about his preference for 
the next Governor of Nigeria. If it 
must be an Englishman, Zik hopes it 
will be the Duke of Windsor, whom 
he considers ‘‘a gentleman, a student 
of human nature, a man with a sense 
of justice.” But in the long run he 
wants an African governor for Ni- 
geria and, like the Pirates on the day 
he arrived in New York, Zik might 


be only 21/4, games out of first place. 
: Copyright, Time (June 9, 1947) 
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Detroit experiments with a novel system 
of constant vigilance to stop racial violence 


BAROMETER 
of Racial Tension 


By Roi Ottley 


N MANY of the nation’s big 
I cities the task of absorbing whole 
new populations—especially the 
volatile and ebullient Negro masses 
from the rural South—is an urgent 
social problem. During the war ur- 
ban Negro communities doubled and 
tripled in size as the tide of émigrés 
flowed northward to fill industrial 
war jobs. 

Housing, transportation and recre- 
ational facilities were strained to the 
breaking point; feelings were rubbed 
raw, racial tensions increased in num- 
ber and intensity and sometimes 
flared into violence. Today these dif- 
ficulties persist and are aggravated by 
distrust, intolerance and misunder- 
standing. In days to come the pre- 
carious equilibrium between Negroes 
and whites may be dangerously up- 
set. 

A plan which aims directly at both 
curing and preventing racial strife is 
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Condensed from New York Times 


now being tested in Detroit under the 
most realistic conditions. Shocked 
into action by the 1943 race riots, the 
city is trying to safeguard itself 
against new outbreaks and to promote 
a program for better relations be- ° 
tween white and Negro people. 

The Detroit plan, which is known 
locally as the “Community Barom- 
eter,”” is based on a city-wide system 
of collecting information on racial 
tensions. Volunteer observers cover 
the city and report ‘incidents’ of 
interracial conflict. Their reports go 
into a central organization for tabula- 
tion and study and serve as a guide 
for future planning. 

The project was suggested by Pro- 
fessors Alfred M. Lee and Norman 
D. Humphrey of Wayne University. 
It was launched in 1944, under the 
direction of Beulah Whitby, a Ne- 
gro sociologist, with some three hun- 
dred volunteer reporters. These 
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were (and their successors are) key 
persons in a position to observe 
incidents in the ordinary course of 
their affairs or occupations and capa- 
ble of reporting them objectively. 
They include teachers, social workers, 
ministers, students, bartenders, union 
leaders, shop foremen and merchants, 
representing different geographic 
areas, racial and religious groups. In 
addition, the reporting system has 
been made a routine part of every 
city department's administration, with 
channels directly to the Interracial 
Committee, a city government depart- 
ment devoted to the improvement of 
race relations. 

The Police Department and the 
Department of Street Railways are 
integral parts of the organization. 
Each policeman reports incidents as 
a part of his daily routine. Reports 
are compiled by a special investiga- 
tion squad in each precinct and are 
sent to Police Headquarters. Espe- 
cially valuable are the reports from 
the Department of Street Railways. 
The system serves more than two mil- 
lion people daily and has a bi-racial 
personnel. Each motorman, dis- 
patcher and conductor is required to 
give a daily account of any interracial 
conflicts, recording incidents which 
range from refusal to pay proper fare 
to disorderly conduct, theft and as- 
sault involving both races. 

The reports are standardized by 
the use of regular forms prepared by 
the committee. The forms provide 
information on the number of par- 
ticipants, the race, sex, age and place. 
The intensity of conflict is roughly 
gauged by indicating whether the 
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participants used “words” only—that 
is, insults, name-calling, verbal 
threats—or whether they used mis- 
siles, blows or weapons. These rec- 
ords, received weekly by the commit- 
tee, are tabulated and- entered on 
charts, indicating the measure of in- 
tensity, number of incidents and the 
type of people involved. Together 
they give a graphic, over-all com- 
munity picture. 

One six-month period, for exam- 
ple, showed that women of both 
races seldom started conflicts and 
were less often involved in incidents 
than men, though white women were 
more often the aggressors than Negro 
women. The aggressions among men 
seesawed between the races. 

One month Negroes would out- 
number the whites; the next the 
whites outnumbered Negroes. Sur- 
prisingly, drunkenness was found to 
be a négligible factor in conflicts 
between the races. Negro juveniles 
were involved in a greater number of 
conflicts than white youths. Lately, 
Negro veterans have become the 
principal source of racial tensions 
and are involved in the most violent 
crimes. Admonished by Negroes 
about their behavior, they say: “Don’t 


_ tell us to straighten up and fly right— 


tell the white folks to do right.” 
To understand how effective the 
“Community Barometer” is, it is first 
necessary to understand the back- 
ground of racial tension here. In no 
city is the problem more pressing 


ROI OTTLEY is author of New World 
Acoming and was one of the first Negro 
war correspondents to go overseas. 
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than in Detroit, with its unstable job 
opportunities, its influx of raw ele- 
ments from the South and its over- 
crowded Negro communities. The 
Interracial Committee began work in 
1944 in an atmosphere of high ten- 
sion, underscored by bad housing, 
crime, discrimination, official ignor- 
ance, false rumors and the memory 
of a race riot which shocked the 
nation. 

During that period, as one public 
official recalls it, ‘‘a state of unde- 
clared war existed” between Negroes 
and the Detroit police. ' Negroes 
commonly believed, not without some 
justification, that they failed to get 
equal protection of the laws as ad- 
ministered by Detroit’s policemen. 
Some of the latter were known mem- 
bers of the Ku Klux Klan, a few had 
connections with the Negro under- 
world, and the bulk were political 
appointees. ‘They were hired by the 
pound,” explained a caustic police 
official, ‘rather than by intelligence.” 
Most serious was the charge that they 
were “‘trigger-happy”’ in dealing with 
Negroes. Moreover, there was ofh- 
cial indifference to complaints of po- 
lice brutality made by respectable 
Negroes. 

No provisions were made by the 
municipal government for the new 
migrants, a fact which caused Edward 
M. Swann, local head of the NAACP, 
to remark: ‘‘We get our labor supply 
in Detroit the same way we get our 
parts for machines—people are gath- 
ered up somewhere else and dumped 
into the city.” Moreover, the new 
elements, recruited in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama and Georgia, were 
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unused to Northern ways of living, 
They found Detroit especially per- 
plexing, so much so that old Negro 
resdents of the city formed an agen- 
cy, the Negro Travelers Aid, to meet 
incoming trains and buses and to 
guide and “brief” the migrants. 
Frustration plagued the new- 
comer. “The automobile «industry 
gives Detroit a special character be- 
wildering to the rural Negro,” ex- 


. plained the Rev. Horace White, in- 


dustrious Negro pastor of Plymouth 
Congregational Church and member 
of the Detroit Housing Commission. 
‘A man becomes a number on a job. 
He never completes one job, he does 
only a small part in a vast operation. 
When he returns to his neighbor- 
hood he attempts to recapture his 
individuality—and this may take the 
form of crime or business enterprise, 
church work or aggressiveness toward 
neighbors.” 

Detroit’s Negro population has 
increased at a faster clip than the 
white. In 1930 the city had a Negro 
population of 130,000. By 1943, to 
fill the gaping mouth of war industry, 
it had bounded to roughly 210,000, 
with thousands more pouring in 
monthly. These thousands were un- 
loaded in the already overcrowded 
Negro neighborhood, ‘‘Paradise Val- 
ley,” the oldest part of the city. The 
area, covering two square miles, still 
abounds with houses built by the 
early French settlers. The Negro 
community burst at the seams and its 
surplus thousands spilled into the 
white neighborhoods, much to the 
alarm of white property owners. 

The rigid social bars of the South 
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‘ere transplanted to Detroit. 

Negroes, meanwhile, were becom- 
ing increasingly conscious of their 
new economic status and began to 
press for equality on other levels. 
Some became increasingly pushy and 
aggressive in their everyday contacts 
with whites, a few indeed taking ad- 
vantage of the new-found liberty of 
the North. Some displayed a belliger- 
ence, no doubt engendered by the 
high-minded slogans of the war, that 
was unknown to them in the South. 
There was, indeed, ample provoca- 
tion. Consequently there were clashes 
in the restaurants, bars, street cars, 
buses and in the plants and factories 
where Negroes rubbed shoulders with 
whites. * 

Fierce tensions gripped the city— 
and, according to George Schermer, a 
Detroit social worker, ‘Detroit began 
spoiling for a fight, both white and 
black alike.” The result was what 
one Negro described quaintly as the 
“Night of the Great Miscue’’-—that 
is, the race riots of June 20 and 21, 
1943, which shocked the nation as 
well as our Allies abroad. The po- 
lice lost control of the situation and 
United States Army troops had to be 
summoned. Martial law was declared 
and the rioters were finally quelled. 
When the smoke had cleared, thirty- 
four people had been killed, 600 in- 
jured, 1,800 rioters were arrested, 
100,000,000 man-hours of work were 
lost and millions of dollars’ worth 
of property destroyed. 

The immediate purpose of the De- 
troit plan, and its “Community Ba- 
rometer,’’ is to prevent a recurrence 
of such an outbreak. In this respect 
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the idea has served the city well. Be- 
ginning early in May, 1944, the Inter- 
racial Committee discovered that 
rumors of a new race riot were rife. 
Dates were fixed and people began 
talking about “the anniversary of the 
riot.”’ Paradise Valley called it ‘“D- 
day for Negroes.’”” The police were 
kept busy investigating specific inci- 
dents of rioting. Fear gripped the 
community. 

Informed of this development, 
Mayor Jeffries promptly called a 
meeting of prominent Negro and 
white citizens, heads of city depart- 
ments, members of the local press 
and radio and the FBI. The “barom- 
eter,’ though, showed a drop in in- 
tensity of conflicts. Reporters 
brought in accounts of rumors, but 
actual incidents were not gaining in 
frequency, nor in the number of par- 
ticipants. So the Mayor's group de- 
cided not to refute the rumors, and 
thus perhaps spread them, but to fer- 
ret out the sources and thus squelch 
the rumors. 

Two incidents will illustrate how 
such rumors gain currency: Negro 
domestics spread the rumor that 
“white soldiers were going to shoot 
up Paradise Valley.” The commit- 
tee’s investigators traced the rumor to 
a USO club, frequented by Southern 
white GI's. They had been lying to 
the hostesses, who employed Negro 
help, that they were being specially 
trained ‘to shoot Negroes.” A sim- 
ilar rumor swept Paradise Valley 
when the Police Department pur- 
chased $2,000,000 worth of new riot 
equipment and paraded it through the 
Negro neighborhood, in what proved 
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a provocative show of force. In each 
instance, the rumors were scotched 
by a frank explanation to the Negro 
community, communicated through 
its leaders and newspapers. 

Today the social atmosphere is be- 
ing created for a change in Detroit's 
race relations. The Interracial Com- 
mittee carries on a vigorous educa- 
tional program, using the recognized 
media—radio, newspapers, posters, 
cards, films and pamphlets. It has, 
in cooperation with Wayne Univer- 
sity, trained a panel of speakers, and 
made them available to clubs, organi- 
zations, union meetings and discus- 
sion groups. Women’s clubs are 
taken on conducted trips through the 
Negro neighborhood. Besides, the 
committee maintains vigilant contact 
with business institutions, social 
agencies, church groups, community 
and labor organizations. 

Beyond the establishment of the 
Interracial Committee, city officials 
have taken other definite steps. For 
instance, the Board of Education has 
launched a program of adult educa- 
tion aimed at reducing tensions, and 
has introduced an intercultural pro- 
gram for students in the public 
schools. Inservice training is given 
to teachers, setting out the contribu- 
tions of national and racial minori- 
ties. The Detroit public schools hold 
a two-week workshop each summer 
for teachers, on the subject of “‘edu- 
cation for democratic living.” 

Mayor Jeffries himself has taken 
one of the most constructive steps— 
the reformation of the Police Depart- 
ment. He appointed as Police Com- 
missioner John F. Ballenger, former 
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Welfare Commissioner, who is pro- 
tected by a civil service status. Com- 
missioner Ballenger received a free 
hand to clean house, and this he has 
done gradually and vigorously. ‘Law 
enforcement is impossible without 
community cooperation,” he declares, 
He began his administration by meet- 
ing regularly with a Negro commit- 
tee. This won him the support of 
the Negro community, which in turn 


_ has come to understand police prob- 


lems. Moreover, he has encouraged 
Negroes to join the force. 

Negroes themselves have demon- 
strated a keen desire to avoid racial 
conflict, and have launched programs 
to this end. For example, the Detroit 
Urban League has opened » number 
of play centers for Negro youngsters. 
Bowling alleys, packed nightly, have 
been provided by enterprising Negro 
business men. Tavern owners have 
gone directly to the potential hood- 
lum elements and appealed to their 
civic and racial pride. For tensions 
do, indeed, hit the Negro pocketbook. 
W. T. Johnson, treasurer of the Para- 
dise Valley Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, says that Negroes certainly have 
a stake in keeping public order be- 
cause they too are victimized by riot- 
ing. 

Detroit's two Negro newspapers, 
The Tribune and The Michigan 
Chronicle, have shown notable re- 
straint and accuracy in reporting de- 
tails of interracial conflicts. There 
is, however, no retreat on funda- 
mental issues. Today they are cam- 
paigning aggressively for a better 
understanding between the races. 
Ulysses W. Boykin, editor of The 
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Tribune, illustrated one technique 
they use. He showed me a clipping 
which told the dramatic story of Steve 
Yako, a white ex-GI who lost his life 
in a vain attempt to rescue two 
drowning Negro boys. He left a 
destitute wife and two children. Ed- 
itorials hailed his heroism. This 
prompted the Paradise Valley Busi- 
ness Men’s Association to contribute 
$414 to start a fund for the widow. 

Obviously it is not enough merely 
to combat racial tensions, for they 
are rooted deep in the economic and 
cultural fabric of the community. 
Actually, the fundamental problems 
of housing, health, jobs and basic 
human rights are still to be dealt with. 

Some people say overcrowding in 
Detroit is more acute today than at 
the peak of the war. To illustrate 
this, the Rev. Mr. White showed me 
housing in his parish in Paradise Val- 
ley. One house directly across from 
his church, and typical of those in the 
neighborhood, was a brown dilapi- 
dated three-story dwelling. It was 
built originally for occupancy by six 
families. Eighteen families lived in 
it during the war. Now twenty-seven 
families occupy the building, and the 
landlord has increased the rent $8 a 
room by the simple expedient of di- 
viding the rooms with thin wooden 
panels. 

Perhaps the absence of violence has 
lulled city officials into a false sense 
of security. “Public opinion dis- 
agrees, but I feel the city still lives 
in the shadow of racial conflict,’” Mr. 
White told me. “People are still 
restless and unpredictable. There is 
little leadership in the right direction. 
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Sadly I must admit the Protestant 
church gives no moral teadership in 
Detroit. The CIO has usurped moral 
leadership in the community. 

“Today unemployment is a night- 
mare everyone fears will become a 
reality. Now that the war is over, 
the old patterns of racial discrimina- 
tion are returning. Thousands of 
Negro women have been laid off war 
jobs and many of them interpret the 
lay-offs as racial discrimination, 
though this is not always the case. 
The city’s relief rolls are up 100 per 
cent and almost 100,000 people are 
receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion.” 

But Detroit has at least lifted its 
eyes to the hills and on one level is 
earnestly seeking a solution to the 
problem. Already the racial atmos- 
phere in Detroit has cleared consid-_ 
erably—at least that was my impres- 
sion recently after comparing it with 
the loaded atmosphere of 1943. The 
community concurs. Nearly everyone 
I have spoken with, both white and 
Negro residents, declares that rela- 
tions between the races have im- 
proved. Most people said the main 
reason is the work of the new agency 
—the City of Detroit Interracial 
Committee. 

If it has worked in Detroit, other 
metropolitan cities might benefit by 
the same formula. There are already 
three dozen cities with interracial and 
intercultural committees, sponsored 
and paid for by their governments. 
Reason, realism and good-will may 
well find the solution to a challenging 
problem in democracy. 


Copyright, New York Times (April 20, 1947) 
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80th anniversary of great Negro actor’s death marked by Soviets 


Riss 


NE EVENING late in the 
O autumn of 1858 there was un- 
usual excitement in the edi- 
torial offices of the Russian magazine 


“Contemporary, 


despite the hour. 


By G. Karev 


The conversation was all of the per- 
formance that had stirred St. Peters- 
burg. Ira Aldridge, the Negro tra- 
gedian who played Othello for the 
first time to the Russian public in the 
theatre-circus on November 10, was 
hailed as a genius. 

An interested group gathered 
around the editor Nekrassov as he 
described the Negro actor's thorny 
path. The noted author, Ivan Tur- 
geniev, sat listening, his head resting 
on his hand, to the stirring account of 
how Aldridge was obliged to leave 
his own country, where he said, no- 
tices on the theatre doors announced: 
“Dogs and Negroes forbidden.’’ The 
modest little amateur Negro theatre 
he started had been closed down. The 
wanderer’s life had been cheerless 
enough in England, where apprecia- 
tion of his talent too often gave place 
to haughty disdain of the colored 
actor. 
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He made some successful tours of 
Europe and then, after long hesita- 
tion, he made up his mind to visit 
Russia. Nowhere had he _ been 
greeted with such sincere warmth and 
enthusiasm. He played to large 
audiences, free of prejudice and in- 
tolerance. Many of the most famous 
actors, artists, writers and people 
prominent in public life became his 
friends. 

There was no doubt that the wel- 
come given to Aldridge was to a cer- 
tain extent a demonstration of sym- 
pathy for him and his oppressed 
Negro fellow-countrymen on the part 
of the progressive section of Russian 
society. The best of the Russians, 
who protested indignantly against 
serfdom in their own country, always 
displayed the greatest sympathy for 
the Abolitionists. Their mood was 
expressed by Nickolai Chernyshevsky 
in his novel What Is to Be Done? 
Formulating his own thoughts, and 
the feelings of all progressive Russia 
in this book, he wrote: “I am for the 
illiterate black people against their 
civilized owners.” The tragic figure 
of the Negro actor made a profound 
impression on Russian democratic cir- 


cles. But it was not this alone that 
attracted attention, of course. His 
temperamental acting was  over- 
whelming. 


“Of course I shall never see a bet- 
ter Othello in my time. I advise you 
not to miss him, if you want to have 
some conception of Shakespeare,” the 
noted critic, V. Stasov, wrote in 1858 
to Balakirev, who composed remark- 
able music to Shakespeare’s works. 

The St. Petersburg triumph was 
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equalled by his success in Moscow. 
Aldridge played at the Bolshoi, as the 
Maly Theater could not accommodate 
all those who wished to see the great 
actor. After this he travelled almost 
all over Russia, and was a success 
everywhere. 

Notwithstanding his success, there 
were those who bore him ill will in 
the Russian empire. High govern- 
ment officials could not but see that 
the scourge the planter flourished 
over the unfortunate Negro in the 
short sketch Aldridge enacted. They 
saw that it represented for most of 
the audience the knout that threat- 
ened the Russian serfs. But the ill 
will and fault-finding of the authori- 
ties were ineffectual against the gen- 
eral enthusiasm and sincere attach- 
ment for the actor who had come to 
love Russia. Aldridge left his mark 
upon the history of the Russian thea- 
ter. The appearance of an actor of 
great inner truth, a realist and artist 
with a superb mastery of the tech- 
nique of acting, strengthened in the 
theatre progressive trends that were 
then carrying on a struggle with an 
academic school which had outlived 
its time. 

Very high appreciation of Aldridge 
was shown by the great Russian 
actors. ‘I have never seen talent like 
this in my life and I never imagined 
that genius could reach such heights,” 
said Sosnitsky, a friend of playwright 
Nickolai Gogol, who wrote the fa- 
mous The Inspector-General. The 
famous actor, Mikhail Shchepkin, 
spoke of him as a man of rare gifts. 
The great Davydov acknowledged in 
his memoirs that the Negro tragedian 
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was the starting point in his own 
work on the stage and of his school. 
“Neither Rossi, nor Salvini whose 
acting I had the opportunity of en- 
joying later, could efface from mem- 
ory’s storehouse the Othello of Ald- 
ridge,” he said. 

Aldridge’s friendship with the fin- 
est and most talented people of the 
period runs like a shining thread 
through his biography. At the time 


he arrived in St. Petersburg in 1858, . 


Taras Shevchenko, acknowledged as 
a poet and an artist, had just returned 
from nine years’ banishment. The 
meeting between the people's singer 
of freedom and the Negro actor took 
place soon after this. 

remember how touched both 
were when I told Aldridge Shev- 
chenko’s story, and I translated the 
life of the tragedian from his own 
words for Shevchenko,” wrote E. F. 
Yonge, daughter of the noted sculp- 
tor F. Tolstoy. 


Correction 


Between the former serf and the 
Negro there was much in common. 
It was an alliance of two great souls, 
a friendship between two highly cul- 
tivated, humane men of their time. 

The sudden death of Ira Aldridge 

in 1867, after an illness contracted on 
his way back to St. Petersburg from 
Lodz, was a great sorrow to his 
friends and admirers. 
_ The memory of an honored guest, 
a valued friend and brother of the 
Russian theatre, is preserved in the 
Soviet Union today. Mementos of 
the Negro tragedian are shown in the 
Bakhrushin Theatre Museum in Mos- 
cow. Among them are portraits by 
Russian artists, photographs of the 
actor, and autograph inscriptions ex- 
pressive of warm sincere feeling. 

The best portrait of Aldridge, 
painted by his friend Taras Shev- 
chenko, is in the Tretyakov Gallery. 


IN DR. Montague Cobb’s article “Does Science Favor Negro 
Athletes?” in the May issue of DicEstT, the section 
referring to ‘the Negro’s evident ‘racial superiority’ in sports” 
should have read ‘the Negro’s outstanding competence in sports.” 
Dr. Cobb also wishes to correct the sentence reading: ‘Track and 
field is the only sport in which performers and performances of 
different races may be accurately compared.’ It should refer to 
“different periods” instead of “different races.” 
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Only 1 per cent of lynchers 
- have been convicted by courts 


SOUTH 
STOP 
LYNCH 
GANGS? 


Condensed from 
Charlotte Observer 


AN the South convict its lynch- 
ers? 

Despite South Carolina’s ac- 
quittal of 28 white men, 26 of whom 
acknowledged participation in a 
lynch-murder, the answer is “yes.” 
But it must be followed with prompt 
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qualification: convictions are rare and 
unlikely. 

Although lynching has diminished 
rapidly since 1922, the brutal busi- 
ness of faggot and rope and trial by 
fury has persisted in the South. Per- 
petrators have had 99 per cent chance 
of going free. 

Even where determined prosecu- 
tion is forthcoming, as in the unprec- 
edented mass trial at Greenville, it is - 
difficult to obtain convictions. South- 
ern juries—neighbors and fellow- 
townspeople of the accused—are re- 
luctant to return a “guilty’’ verdict 
for a crime tolerated by ‘southern 
tradition.” 

Tuskegee Institute, which keeps 
the nearest to official statistics, reports 
1,973 persons lynched in the United 
States since 1900. Against that total 
only 82 convictions have been ob- 
tained by state or federal law-enforce- 
ment officers. A majority of the 
lynchings were in the South, and 67 
of the convictions were in southern 
states. 

James Harmon Chadbourn, for- 
merly of the University of North 
Carolina law department, estimates 
that less than one per cent of lynch- 
ings in the United States have been 
followed by convictions. 

The reasons, he says, are not ob- 
scure, First, there is the refusal of 
persons with firsthand knowledge to 
testify. Second, trial juries fre- 
quently act upon local prejudice, in- 
stead of considered evidence. Third, 
grand juries frequently refuse to in- 
dict. Fourth, prosecuting officers usu- 
ally are disinclined to investigate, and 
police officers are ‘‘unable”’ to iden- 
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tify mob members. Last, higher 
courts often reverse convictions on 
non-prejudicial error. 

The State of Alabama probably has 
the South’s best record of convictions. 
In 1919 and 1920, quick and deter- 
mined action by Governor Thomas E. 
Kilby resulted in conviction of 31 
lynchers. Twenty-eight were given 
sentences ranging from $100 fine to 
15 years in prison, and three others 


were given fines of $100 and up to 


three months in jail. 

Previously, Alabama had convicted 
three lynchers in 1900, sentencing 
them to 10 years to life. In 1924, 
a National Guardsman was convicted 
on a lynching charge and sentenced 
to 18 years, but the trial court's judg- 
ment was reversed. In 1925 three 
other convictions were reversed after 
five appeals. 

Thus, Alabama returned convic- 
tions in the ratio of one for every 
10 persons lynched since 1900—a 
high percentage in the South. 

No convicted lyncher, however, 
ever has been sentenced to death. 

In records of the Southern Re- 
gional Council, Georgia stands as the 
only southern state to have meted out 
straight life sentences for lynching. 
These were assessed in 1930, when 
Thomas county residents became in- 
censed over two lynchings in three 
days. 

The border state of Oklahoma con- 
victed seven lynchers in 1922, and 
sentenced all seven to life imprison- 
ment. 

The Georgia case had a nullifying 
sequel. Although two men were sen- 
tenced to life for lynching a Negro 
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who had testified against white men 
charged with raping a young Negro 
mother, both were paroled after only 
seven years. 

One dropped out of sight. The 
parole of the other was twice revoked 
and twice re-instated. Finally, in 
1946, a warrant was issued for a 
third revocation after Florida con- 
victed him of receiving stolen prop- 
erty. The warrant still stands, un- 
served, with notation “cannot be 
found.” 

Georgia convicted three other 
lynchers in 1922, sentencing them to 
from one to four years, and in 1926 
two lynchers were sentenced to four 
years each. In 1943 a Georgia sheriff 
was prosecuted in United States dis- 
trict court, and sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment and $1,000 fine. 
His conviction, however, was set 
aside by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and prosecution was 
not renewed. 

At Manchester, Tenn., in 1934, 
eight lynchers were convicted and 
sentenced to from three to five years 
each—but there is no record of terms 
being served. 

In South Carolina, three men were 
convicted of manslaughter in 1941 
after the fatal beating of a Negro at 
Georgetown. The case was appealed, 
and here, too, there is no record of 
time served. 

Texas has a record of five convic- 
tions—three in 1920 in which the 
sentence was two years, suspended ; 
and .two in 1930 where the lynchers 
got two years each. Virginia con- 
victed two persons in 1923, and sen- 
tenced them to from one to two years. 
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North Carolina, which has had no 
lynchings since 1935, is particularly 
proud of its record. Although 99 
lynchings have been charged to the 
state since 1900, its governors have 
acted swiftly to prosecute where it 
was possible to do so. Four white 
men were imprisoned for an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to remove a Negro 
from Buncombe county jail in 1925. 
When they applied for clemency, the 
late Gov. A. W. McLean said: 

“When the State of North Caro- 
lina takes a prisoner into custody, it 
then becomes responsible for his 
safety, and that responsibility remains 
until his case is disposed of im ac- 
cordance with law. A prisoner in cus- 
tody of the law is entitled to the same 
protection as is the judge on the 
bench, or the solicitor who represents 
the state in the prosecution.” 

Although North Carolina insists it 
was a simple killing, and not a lynch- 
ing, the state is credited by Tuskegee 
Institute with swift punishment of 
four white men who were sentenced 
to from 10 to 25 years for killing a 
Negro near Gastonia, N. C., in 1941. 

At least three of the defendants in 
* the Greenville, S. C., mass trial were 
illiterate, a fourth acknowledged a 
second-grade education, and a fifth 
had gone through the third grade. 
Thomas Wofford, leading defense at- 
torney, observed later he believed 
education for both races eventually 
would be the solution to lynching. 

In this connection, the Southern 
Regional Council quotes statistics 
showing that the 12 states leading in 
lynching since 1882 are the same 12 
which rank lowest in education. 
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Here is the record: 

Lynchings, 1882-1946 — Missis- 
sippi 574, Georgia 525, Texas 498, 
Louisiana 391, Alabama 346, Arkan- 
sas 285, Florida 281, Tennessee 250, 
Kentucky 205, South Carolina 159, 
North Carolina 99, Virginia 99. 

Education index (1946)—NMissis- 
sippi 68, Alabama 73, Arkansas 73, 
Kentucky 74, South Carolina 75, 
Georgia 77, Tennessee 83, Louisiana 
85, Virginia 86, North Carolina 86, 
Florida 87, Texas 91. (National av- 
erage 100.) 

Proposals for federal anti-lynching 
laws have been bitterly opposed by 
southern congressmen and senators, 
often with resort to filibuster. How- 
ever, many sincere law-enforcement 
officers doubt that federal statutes 
would greatly increase convictions. 

These officials observe that even if 
federal agents brought charges, and 
a federal grand jury indicted, defend- 
ants still would be tried in their U. S. 
district court, before juries chosen 
from their own people. 

They agree, however, that federal 
statutes would greatly increase the 
risk of sheriffs and their deputies, 
who surrender prisoners without bona 
fide efforts to protect them. 

Other remedies have been. pro- 
posed, and in some instances success- 
fully tried. One of these is citation 
for contempt of court. The Supreme 
Court of the United States held Ten- 
nessee lynchers in contempt when a 
Negro was slain in 1906 after the 
high court granted a stay of execu- 
tion. In 1901, Judge Enson of Ala- 
bama sentenced several witnesses for 
contempt in refusing to testify in a 
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lynch investigation. 

Another — infrequently used — is 
the injunction, This was invoked in 
1922 by Judge Blanton Fortson of 
Athens, Ga., in restraining certain 
named persons from further mob vio- 
lence against a Negro. 

South Carolina officials believe the 
Greenville verdict would have been 
the same anywhere south of the Ma- 


son-Dixon line, except, possibly, by 


a blue-ribbon jury. In this connec- 
tion, some southern authorities have 
suggested that lynchings be investi- 
gated under direction of the chief 
justice of the highest appellate court, 
with a list of jurors drawn from as 
many adjoining counties as the court 


saw fit. Prosecution would be headed 
by the attorney general. 

Quick change of venue for accused 
prisoners, to avoid lynch tension, also 
has been urged, along with manda- 
tory suspension of sheriffs from 
whom prisoners are taken. 

One of the biggest obstacles to 

any state prosecution, however, is the 
attitude of some local enforcement 
officers. 
_ Contrary to popular notions, less 
than one-fourth of the persons 
lynched were accused of assault on 
women. The Southern Regional 
Council lists the accusations as rape 
and attempted rape 24 per cent; mur- 
der 37 per cent, and all others 39 per 
cent, 


COMING IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE 


America’s Ten Best Cities for Negroes 


Prominent author and mourepasies columist Horace Cayton, who was 
co-author of the best-selling Black Metropolis, has gone out on a limb 
to choose the ten American cities which he feels treats the Negro 
better than any others. His list will be widely discussed and debated 
— you'll want to read his choices plus his reasons for selecting 
them. 


Horror Man Versus Hate 


To British-born movie star Boris Karloff, America’s race problem 
is a strange dilemma. In an interview with NEGRO DIGEST’S Holly- 
wood staff writer Robert Ellis, the man who created the Frankenstein 
role talks about U.S. prejudice against Negroes and his own ex- 
periences in the race problem. It makes engrossing reading and you 
don’t want to miss this feature. 


Atomie Fortress in Africa 


Far in the interior of the Dark Continent, the British Empire is layin 
the cornerstone of an amazing, powerful atomic-proof fortress whick 
may be the last refuge in the world if another war breaks out. 
This revealing article discloses the secret plans of the British military 
staff to use Africa and its Negro population as a last line of defense 
against an enemy in atomic warfare. 
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By MILLEN BRAND 


When a Negro family moved 
into a white neighborhood, the 
kid gangs started a war. And 
Al found himself fighting with 
the colored kids even though 
he was white. 
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ALBERT SEARS 


URING morning recess, Gus 

Stigen saw Al walking along 

the school corridor and sig- 
naled him. They went around a cor- 
ner where nobody would see them 
talking together, and Gus said, “‘Y’ 
hear about Edgar?” 

“Edgar Manhurst?” 

“Yeah,” Gus said, glancing side- 
wise to see if they were being 
watched. 

“No, what?” 

“Red’s gang was gonna beat up 
him and his kid brother, Vic.’ Gus’ 
head was slightly lowered, his dou- 
ble chin emphasizing his piglike full- 
ness of neck, ‘Black Slade, he found 
out about it and he told Red to lay 
offa Edgar and Vic, and now his 
gang and Red’s-is gonna fight.” 

“Yeah? When?” Al said. 

“Today—after school.” 

Al stared at the floor. 
he said. 

“Y’ know that exc’vation for the 
apartment house, near the corner of 
Jervis Street and Bergen Avenue?” 

“Yeah.” Work had stopped on 
the excavation. 


“Where?” 


MILLEN BRAND is author of the best 
seller of some years back, The Outward 
Room. 


_“There. Black’s defending. Red's 
getting volunteers.” 

A kid came around the corner and 
Gus stopped talking. 


DGAR was tall for his age, but 
BE thin. His skin was a dull 

black, the color of tarred black 
tape. His white eyeballs, shot with 
salmon-colored liquid at the outer 
edges, gleamed against his skin. His 
nose had a sharp look. He usually 
wore a dark serge jacket and cor- 
duroy knee pants the color of peanut 
shells. He sat now, facing quietly 
forward, listening to the teacher. 

Cupping his hand over a small 
piece of paper, Al wrote: ‘Red is get- 
ting volinteers.” He slipped it to 
Edgar. 

Ag dismissal, Al got ahead of most 
of the kids leaving school, and began 
to run. He ran up to Bergen Ave- 
nue and ran on down past the Peo- 
ple’s Palace toward the cut. Over 
the cut, the air quivered as if an en- 
gine were sending up heat. He was 
panting and hot, but alone. 

When he reached the excavation 
and stopped, his whole body cooled. 

The bare, unfenced lot around the 
excavation was broken by rocks, blue- 
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gray moleskins scuffed with earth. 
Near the excavation were two high 
piles of window sashes and a large 
pile of gravel. In the rear of the lot 
were bins of tools and piles of lum- 
ber covered with worn canvas. The 
excavation itself was lined with 
boards about an inch thick, set in ver- 
tically. He shoved at one of them, 
and it responded with a dull throb- 
bing. He glanced behind him, down 
Bergen Avenue. Nobody was com- 
ing yet. The gangs would take a 
while to come, 

He had to make up his mind. 

He couldn't fight alone, when they 
came for him in that circle. But he 
could fight with a gang. He could 
fire rocks. He didn’t care if he was 
hurt. He didn’t care if he was killed. 
He didn’t care, 

But tomorrow? 

They came with a rush, thirty or 
forty running up to the edge of the 
excavation, and many jumping or 
climbing down as others ran up be- 
hind them. The first to land on the 
excavation floor did not notice Al. 
One shouted, ‘‘Hey, look!” 

The others wheeled. 

“White boy!” 

“Whut you doin’ heah?” 

“Thassa bastard!’’ 

From the ground level above, Ed- 
gar called, “‘That’s Albert Hoagland. 
Wait.” He jumped down into the 
excavation, vaulting through a gap 
in the boards and landing lightly on 
his thin legs. He ran to Al. “Whut 
you want, Albert?” he said. “Whut 
you doin’ heah?” 

(The teacher called him Albert.) 
Al said, “I'm Al.” 
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“What you want heah, Al?” 

“I wanta fight.” 

“You wanta fight with us?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Whut you wanta fight with us 
for? You white.” 

“Red’s gang beats me.” 

“Whut’s goin’ on heah?” Black 
Slade said, coming through the 
crowd. Black of skin, he wore only 
black: black shoes and _ stockings, 
black suede jacket, black muffler, 
black cap. 

‘He wanta fight wid us.” 

“Ain’ no white fight wid us.” 

“Dis da _ bastard,” somebody 


shouted. ‘‘He wanta fight Red’s 
gang!” 
“Let ‘im fight! No more talk! 


Let ‘im fight,” Slade yelled. ‘‘Git 
movin’! Hop on it! Where de am- 
munition boxes? Dump dem down 
heah—jus’ dump ’em right down 
heah.” He climbed up to ground 
level again. ‘Bring de empty boxes 
over to dis gravel pile. Smoke,” he 
called in a loud voice. ‘Where 
Smoke?” 

“Heah, Black!’ 

“Git ever-body to dig dis gravel 
an’ dump it in de ex-cavation.” 

Al felt a moment of freezing cold. 
They had taken him. 

Edgar said to him, ‘Come on.” 
He had an ammunition box and 
beckoned Al to follow him. Al 
climbed stiffly up after him to the 
gravel pile and they knelt together 
and began to fill the box. When the 
box was full, each took a hold on a 
side and, straining and pulling 
against each other, they carried it to 
the excavation edge and dumped it. 
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Voices rose around them. 

“When dey come?” 

“Come—” 

“You an angel widout wings.” 

“Shut yo’ mouf, Dennie.” 

“Kick deir damn—” 

Al heard somebody call, “Could 
fight in dem winder sashes. Slade—” 

Slade climbed up to the top of one 
of the piles of window sashes, He 
looked down inside. ‘‘Smoke! Hickey! 


Look heah! Gone put two men’ in 


each of dese fo’ts. Put am-munition 
in heah. Hickey, see dese fo'ts gits 
am-munition. Look—put Lawrence 
an’ Twoey in dis fo't, an’ Sid an’ 
Teeny in dat one.” 

Clashing sounds rolled over the 
lot. 

“Black,” Hickey said, “you wanta 
send out some scouts?” 

“Yeah, should be scouts out.” 
Slade glanced over to Al. He called, 
“Al, you wanta be a scout?” 

“Yeah,” Al said. 

“All right, you go—an’ Soda, an’ 
Howie, an’ Tom. Al, you go to Jer- 
vis Street,”” he said. “Dey don’ sus- 
pec’ you. Look, here’s a tunnel, un- 
der dat ‘partment house, comes out 
on Jervis Street. Go t’rough dere.” 
He reached in his pocket and took 
out a small whistle. “Take dis whis- 
tle. If dey come up Jervis Street, 
tear back an’ blow dis whistle. Un- 
nerstan’?”” Al nodded. “All right 
now, Soda—’’ 

Al turned and ran across the stony 
lot. He came to the opening of the 
tunnel under the apartment house. 
The tunnel had a dried-chrysanthe- 
mum smell of urine, brick mortar, 
and darkness, and as he went 
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through, his steps echoed against the 
walls. Slowing, he came to the end 
on Jervis Street, a frame through 
which he could see one or two 
wooden porch pillars across the 
street. The frame enlarged to an 
areaway, a ramp, and a spiked rail- 
ing, and he was at the bottom of the 
ramp. He slowly climbed up the 
ramp and peered under the railing at 
ground level. After a few minutes 


‘of watching toward Jackson Avenue, 


he saw some of Porter’s gang com- 
ing. They came fast, trotting in a 
bunched line, some carrying ammuni- 
tion boxes, some carrying burlap 
bags with the ends wrapped around 
their arms. He put his hand on the 
whistle in his picket, and ran back 
through the tunnel. 

The whistle soared like a police 
whistle, shrill and high. He blew 
two long notes which seemed to con- 
nect themselves with the figures 
swarming between the gravel pile and 
the propping boards of the excava- 
tion. A pair of kids at the gravel 
pile turned their heads toward him, 
their eyes momentarily fixed. Slade 
shouted and the kids flowed, like 
ants, down over the edge of the pit. | 
Slade waved to him, Al ran hard 
across the lot and jumped down into 
the excavation. 

‘How many you see?’’ Slade said. 

“About thirty,” Al said, panting 
and getting his breath. 

“Thirty comin’ from de cut side,” 
another scout said. 

‘Mus’ be more Smoke 
said. 

“Some come from between de 
houses.” 
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“We kin watch between de 
houses.” 

“All right,” Slade said loudly to 
the gang grouped around him. “Di- 
vide up—git to de walls! Git in yo’ 
po-sitions.”” The gang broke and ran 
in two large contingents to the side 
walls. Smaller groups went to the 
front and back. The ammunition 
boxes were set on end, and the larger 
kids got up on them in firing posi- 
tion. The smaller kids got down be- 
tween them, ready to hand up rocks. 
Far in the distance was a train’s beat- 
ing sound, the sky was deep and cold 
with clouds moving eastward, and the 
hollow square of the excavation 
shone like a patch of yellow cloth. 

Al said to Slade, “What y’ want 
me to do?” 

“Stay wid Edgar—take dis box.” 
Slade took him to Edgar, and said to 
Vic, “Vic, Al fight wid Edgar. You 
han’ Al and yo’ brudder de am-muni- 
tion,” 

Slade made the circuit of the walls 
with his lieutenants, straightening 
lines, giving orders. The dark lines 
made a wide quadrilateral, uneven 
and swarming. 

Vic kneeled at a gravel pile be- 
tween Al and Edgar. His hands were 
waiting shadows above the stones, 

“See anybody?” Edgar whispered 
to Al. 

“No,” Al said. He and Edgar 
were faced toward the railroad cut 
and the fences. A fringe of dust 
blew up momentarily. 

“Dey comin’?” Vic said. 

“Hush up,” Edgar said. 

Vic’s face was round, and he blew 
out his cheeks like a frog. He spat. 
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“Gonna bust dem. Gonna lick dem 
damn—” 

“Shut!” 

The throb of the train came nearer 
and louder, the pulsing note hammer- 
ing. 

“Dere!”’ 

“Dere!”’ 


“Ready!” Slade called. 


WO BLOCKS down toward the 
cut, attackers appeared. At the 
same time, another detachment 
trotted out from behind the apart- 
ment house on the corner of Jervis 
Street. Streams of attackers ran out 
from between houses across Bergen 
Avenue. As they appeared, they 
raised a roaring cry, and spread out 
in a broken line. ‘Don’ fire,” Slade 
called to his men. “Don’ fire.” The 
lines in the excavation crouched 
against the weathered boarding, and 
the attacking fires began. A stone hit 
with a dull sound like a baseball 
smacked into a glove. ‘‘Jesus!” 
“Don’ fire!” Slade yelled again. 
Porter's line was coming nearer. 
The shouting had stopped and Al 
could hear individual voices—‘‘Red!” 
“Down that end.” ‘Hodie!’’ The 
line might have been any charging 
line. Then Kibby Allen, with his 
pale eyebrows, who had—Another 
who had—At the railing on Union 
Street. At the hydrant on Pulaski 
Avenue. Another who had—"'Bas- 
tard!” “Givitm!”’ The terrible circle 
was closing. For a moment Al felt 
alone, with his arms slowly rising, 
knowing the blows would come. 
“Fire!” Vic’s thin black fingers 
touched his hand—“T’row! T’row!” 
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Al’s arm went back and he threw the 
rock—Vic placed another in his hand. 
Down the line the black arms swung, 
fired. ‘“Givitm!” 

“Fire! Fire!’ Slade cried in a harsh 
voice. Rocks poured out from the ex- 
cavation from all sides. The window- 
sash piles fired. A stone slapped Al’s 
jacket, as if somebody had jerked it. 
Red’s lines broke, unable to stand the 


fire at close range. The whole line 


sagged back. 

“Attack! Attack!” somebody yelled 
in the excavation, 

“No attack!’’ Black Slade called. 
“No attack!” 

The lines in the excavation writhed 
and swayed as if still in the violent 
motion of the fight. “Stop firing!” 
Slade called as rocks continued to arc 
out. 

“Look dere, somebody hurt.” At 
the edge of the lot, one of Porter's 
gang. was lying on the ground. “‘It’s 
Hodie!’’ One of the colored kids was 
sitting bent over his box, holding his 
head down. Blood was running 
along his cheek. Slade went to him 
and said in a low voice, “How is it?” 
‘‘Hodie hurt!’’ somebody hollered. 

“How is it?” Slade said again to 
the kid leaning over. “A’ right.” 
Several kids gathered around the kid 
who was bleeding, and two handker- 
chiefs were knotted together and tied 
around his head. He straightened 
up. ‘A’ right,” he said. “I ain’ hurt.” 

“Hey, look whut dey doin’!” 

Across the end of the lot, a mass 
of Porter’s gang was circling around 
toward the row of tool bins in the 
back. They converged on a large bin 
and began to move it forward. Slade 
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quickly called his lieutenants. They 
separated—Smoke and Hickey—and 
each picked a detachment of older 
kids. With ammunition boxes they 
climbed out of the excavation on two 
sides and ran out onto the lot. Slade 
blew a whistle, and the two detach- 
ments began firing. 

Red ordered his men out again, 
and they began a heavy fire on Slade’s 
exposed detachments. Slowly, under 


‘the fire, Slade’s men were forced back 


and had to jump again into the exca- 
vation. 

Again the bin advanced. As it 
came within range of the window- 
sash forts, these opened heavy fire. 
Red yelled his orders again and a 
dozen attackers circled into the street 
and ran up behind the sash towers, 
their eyes squinting as if at the sun. 
They began climbing up the sides of 
the forts. “Git down! We kill yuh!” 
Protected by this diversion, the bin 
advanced the last few yards to the 
excavation. 

There was a slope down to the 
propping boards, and the kids behind 
the bin bunched up and thrust all to- 
gether, panting and scuffling. The 
bin crashed down into the boards 
with a dull reverberation. Deltso 
stumbled sidewise, tried to lift him- 
self, and was stoned from below. 
Others leaped past him, shouting and 
covering their heads with their arms. 
They fell through the air like divers, 
coming endlessly, Al was jammed 
against Edgar, with Vic kneeling be- 
hind him, making no sound. ‘‘Hic- 
key!” Slade yelled. ‘Hickey! Dis 
side—" A black hand reached out 
on the ground beside Al, a heel lifted 
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from it, and the hand contracted. 
Blood fell. A black arm crossed Al's 
eyes. Pinned back, he was pressed 
into a center of flesh bearing down- 
ward, magnified like a wall. The sky 
darkened, it was sucked in, there was 
the whine of a siren. 

“De cops!” 

Then he was running. 

“He'p Vic over,’ Edgar panted. 
They raised Vic over the fence and 
went over after him. One the other 
side, they peered back through 
cracks. 

Vic's small legs were quivering. 

“Nobody comin’!”’ 

A police car swung across the end 
of the street, going down Bergen 
Avenue. 

“Gee, sure thought I was cooked,” 
Edgar said. 

A siren fell in a long note. At the 
center of Edgar's eyes, points of vio- 
let shone. A streak of dusk lined a 
black corner of his lips. As he 
smiled, the color of his lips opened. 
“Ma gone be mad,” he said. 

“Ma gone be mad,” Vic said. “Us 
goin’ out de back de school yard.” 

Al was looking at the ground, 
thinking. Tomorrow. The day turned 
dark. Blackness tinged the border of 
the sky. 


L PUSHED back the cover of 

A the dining-room table and sat 

at the round table edge with 

one of his schoolbooks. The gas man- 

le above his head washed him with 

light. His upper lip seemed to 
quiver as if he was nervous. 
“Hello, Father,’ he said. 
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Albert said hello and went on into 
the kitchen. Polly stood at the sink, 
the heavy coil of her red hair tight- 
ened into a crown. You could almost 
smell the hair, Albert thought. 

Polly turned and, to his surprise, 
there was irritation in her eyes. She 
did not kiss him and instead imme- 
diately said, “You went to Man- 
hurst—” 

“Who told y’ that?” 

“Al! How'd Al know?” 

“He was in a big gang fight this 
afternoon, of whites and niggers, and 
one of Manhurst’s kids told him. Al 
was fighting with the niggers—he 
could've been killed.” 

“AL!” Albert called sharply. Al 
came to the door to the kitchen. 
“What's this your mother says—was 
you in a gang fight?” 

“The police come,” Polly said. 
“The gangs was firing rocks. Big 
rocks—" 

“This right what your mother 
says?”’ Albert stared at his son. ‘You 
in that gang fight?” he said. 


Al’s lip tightened. “Yeah,” he 
said. 

‘How'd you get in it?” 

“I—I just went there. And 
asked.” 


“Asked what?” 

“If I could fight.” 

His father looked at him unbeliev- 
ingly. ‘Asked who—the niggers?” 

I don’t care if it’s niggers, Al said 
to him with his eyes. He nodded. 

“You asked the niggers, hey?’’ his 
father said. 

Al nodded again. 
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“And they let you fight with 
them.” 

“Edgar said you told his father 
what Red’s gang was gonna do,” Al 
said, 

“If you hadn’t gone to this Man- 
hurst, all this wouldn’t have hap- 
pened,” Polly said. 


HUFFY pushed his dented 
black hat back off his forehead 
and seemed to pursue a fine 

across the saloon bar. 

“Keeps warm,” he said. 
here’s how.” 

They drank. 

Chuffy glanced at Albert. “I 
heard you went to Manhurst the 
other night,” he said. 

Albert said nothing. 

“The word's gotten around. Is it 
right, you went?” 

“Yeah, I went.’ Albert looked at 
him curiously, wondering what his 
tone meant. 

“Well, you done right. I give the 
Committee hell for this idea of beat- 
ing up kids—and this window bust- 
ing. I got lots of niggers in my dis- 
trict, and I know niggers. After what 
you done, there’s, some chance now of 
getting the Manhursts out.” 

“Is that right—” 

“Now the thing to do is go to 
Manhurst—somebody from the street 
—and tell him the Committee didn’t 
have nothing to do with that window 
busting and so on. It was just hood- 
Jums, And explain to Manhurst why 
he should get out. But that ain’t 
what's gonna get him to get out. The 
thing to do is get niggers working 
on it. Manhurst and his wife, I find 


“Well, 
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out, are churchgoing folk—all right, 
go to their minister, have a talk with 
him, and explain to him why Man- 
hurst oughta get out, See some of 
Manhurst’s friends, show them what 
a thing like this means to colored 
people—whipping up race hate and 
soon. See where Manhurst is work- 
ing and see his boss—don't tell him 
to fire Manhurst, but just to speak to 
him. If things like that was done, 


- Manhurst might change his mind.” 


“The Committee gonna do that?” 
Albert said. 

“I ain’t quite got them around to 
it yet-—the whites living in the build- 
ing with Manhurst are pretty hot, 
and so are some of the others—but 
if they got any sense, that’s what 
they'll do. Rough stuff don’t work— 
not to start, anyhow. The worst of 
the Committee is they think I’m 
working for the nigger vote. I admit 
I got to think of that, but I told them 


’ I got as much reason to want niggers 


out of Jervis Street as they do, with 
that mortgage I got on Keeley’s place. 
I got a mortgage on his place is pretty 
close to valuation and if niggers get 
into Jervis Street, I'm gonna lose 
money.” 

“Yeah, but—” 

“Now, I was wondering—if I 
could convince the Committee to do 
like I say, would you wanta talk to 
Manhurst?” 

“No,” Albert said. 

“Why not?” Chuffy said, sur- 
prised. 

“You won't get the Committee to 
de it.” 

‘But if 1 did?” 

“No, I guess not,’ Albert said. 
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“Now I know you ain’t in agree- 
ment with the Committee, but what's 
wrong with this?” 

“Manhurst ain’t gonna move,” Al- 
bert said. ‘Talkin’ ain’t gonna do 
no good.” 

Chuffy circled his empty glass on 
the bar. “Well,” he said, “you're 
more in agreement with the Commit- 
tee than I thought you was. 


HEN AL went to the lavatory 

late in the morning, one of 

Red’s gang came in behind 
him and stepped to the slab beside 
him. ‘Say your prayers, bastard,’’ he 
said. “We're gonna git yuh.” 

“Yuh bastard.” A shadow hitched 
in the dull marble and a face stared 
from the slab. 

After lunch it began to snow, a dry 
snow falling out of a cold sky. Al 
held his upper lip steady, drawing it 
with a soft suction against his teeth. 
The air darkened to an almost night- 
like darkness, the wide panel of win- 
dows at the side of the classroom be- 
came a single pane, in it the white 
snow flared and vanished. With a 
clock tick, smoldering darkness 
spread... . 

At dismissal, all the members of 
Porter's gang in the class crowded 
to the front of the line. Edgar 
dropped back in line beside Al. 
“Slade tol’ Red t’ let y’ alone,” he 
whispered. They're gonna get me, 
Al thought. I don’t care, he thought. 
I don’t care what happens. 

“They're gonna get me,” he said 
finally to Edgar. 

“I'm gonna tell Black,” Edgar said. 

They went down the rear staircase 
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and out one of the rear doors. Al 
tried to wait by the door, but Por- 
ter’s gang shoved him. He began 
going along close to the school wall. 
At three steps where the rear yard 
dropped to a smaller front yard, the 
gang widened out and threw their cir- 
cle around him—Deltso, Red him- 
self, Kibby Allen, Hodie, who had a 
bandaged eye. At the spot they had 
picked,’ they would be safe, unseen 
from any door. Red blew out the 
edges of his mouth, frowning and 
working his fists. ‘‘All right, git 
ready,” he said, 

Bared fists surrounded Al. 

“Yuh gonna git yuh lesson, bas- 
tard.” 

The first blow knocked off his cap. 
Its visor snapped and the cap floated 
downward. A heavy hand grasped 
Al’s shoulder and shoved him for- 
ward. Plunging forward, Al acci- 
dentally ran his hand into Kibby Al- 
len’s face. His hand was half closed, 
he felt the jab of the heel of the 
palm against Kibby’s cheek, and Kib- 
by’s cheek, and Kibby’s head was 
thrown back. “Yuh hit me,” Kibby 
yelled, not hurt. but pretending he 
was hurt and assuming a furious, 
vengeful pose. ‘‘Yuh hit me, bas- 
tard. Duh bastard hit me.” While 
several hands held Al, Kibby drew 
back his fist and deliberately, with 
all his force, lashed it into Al’s eye. 
Thien, rocking him, the blows came 
from all sides—‘‘Tell duh niggers, 
hey?” ‘Fight wid duh niggers, hey?” 
As if in the anodyne of a dream, he 
sank to his knees. 

“Cut dat!” 

Kneeling in the center of the cir- 
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cle, Al felt the blows stop. The cir- 
cle opened, and Black Slade, fol- 
lowed by Edgar and the two lieuten- 
ants, Smoke and Hickey, came in. 
“Red, goddam yuh, I tol’ yuh t’ let 
Al alone. Git up, Al,” Black said. 
Al got up and Edgar drew him to one 
side. “I tol’ y’ not t’ touch dat kid,” 
Black said to Red. 

“Yeah?” Red blew at his lips. 

“Take yuh coat off,” Black said. 

Red looked at him in surprise. 
Black was two inches shorter than he 
was. 

“Take yuh coat off,’ Black re- 
peated. 

“T'll take my coat off,” Red said. 
He took it off and handed it to 
Deltso. The circle of the gang moved 
back, clearing a space. Black low- 
ered his head and immediately came 
in. As he moved, no motion was en- 
tirely distinct. Red met him, squar- 
ing off with a heavy, powerful blow. 
He hit Black two blows on the side 
of his lowered head. Black’s small 
fists slashed in from the sides. With 
each blow, his body seemed to tilt 
from one side to the other, giving 
his arms weight. 

“Hit ‘im, Red. 

“Come on, git him!” 

Slade’s head was almost against 
Red's chin. Red thrust him back 
with a heavy shove, and tried to 
punch, but Black pushed in again. 
His arms struck steadily like whips. 
Red began to step backward. 

“Come on—don’t let ‘im push 
yuh!” 

“Sock him!” : 

Deltso stuck out his foot toward 
Black’s ankle. ‘Watch dat,” Smoke 
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said, kicking him. So suddenly that 
the circle could hardly believe it, Red 
was down. 

He got quickly up again and tried 
to hit as he got up. Black dogged 
and came in. Again, as before, head 
down, he hammered forward. Red 
swung, missed, and caught a crack- 
ing blow from Slade full in the face, 
Slade hit him twice and he went 
down, spinning sideways, running up 


- small furrows of snow with his 


hands. He lay outstretched, his 
hands gripping at the snow. “He's 
hurt.” Deltso and another lieutenant 
got Red under the arms. ‘‘He’s hurt 
—let him alone,” they said to Black. 

Red opened his eyes. ‘You hurt?” 
Slade said. 

“Yeah,” Red said, blowing at the 
snow. 

“We'll git yuh for this, Black,” 
Deltso said. 

“Yeah?” Slade said. “An’ who's 
gonna do it? I'll lick yuh any time. 
De cops hadn’t come yestidday, I'd’ve 
licked yuh den. You git volunteers, 
I'll git de No'th Street gang. You 
an’ yuh whole gang leave dis kid 
alone an’ you leave Edgar Manhurst 
alone.” He reknotted his black muf- 
fler, twisting it and loosening it when 
it was knotted. 

Red was lifted to his feet. He said 
something in a low voice to his gang, 
and they walked off with him. 

Al went to Black Slade and said, 
“How are ’y, are y’ all right?” 

“Listen to him,’ Black said, half 
laughing. “You de one got hurt, 
boy—you got a mean eye dere.” 

Al put his hand to his eye. 

“You gonna have a black eye.” 
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“Come home with me,” Edgar 
said. “My ma good at fixin’ a black 
eye. You come home with me.” 

“Thanks, Black,” Al said. 

Vic came running up. “Al—gee!”’ 
he said. 

“He comin’ home with us. Ma 
gone fix his eye,” Edgar said. 

“Ma gone fix your eye good,” Vic 
said. 


HE SECOND floor of the house 
. Jervis Street was dark. Vic 
knocked and Mrs. Manhurst came to 
the door. She stared at Al, with 
black eye and a cut lip. 

“Who's dis?”’ she said. 

“This’s Al—I tol’ you, Ma,’ Ed- 
gar said. “He Mr. Sears’ son, whut 
was fightin’ with us.” 

“He hurt in de fight? You hurt, 
chil’—” 

“He don’ git hurt in the fight yes- 
tidday. He git hurt t’day. Red's 
gang beat him up and I git Black 
Slade t’ come, an’ Black lick Red, 
Ma. Gee, you shoulda seen—” 

“Black Slade pertec’ Al,” Vic said. 

“He gone git de No’th Street gang 
if Red touch Al again or touch us.” 

“I hope so,” Mrs. Manhurst said. 

“Al got a black eye. Ma, kin you 
fix his eye?”’ 

She put her hand on Al’s shoulder 
and said, gently, ‘‘Come, son.” 

She took him into the kitchen. Al, 
through his one open eye, was aware 
of a room in a strange twilight, all 
the windows except one small pane 
being boarded over with fresh pine 
boards. The single small rectangle of 
glass was like a toyhouse window. 
He felt the half-dark of the whole 
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floor, as if the smashing of the Man- 
hurst windows had left the Man- 
hursts in a permanent evening, or in 
a fort which could only have the 
smallest windows, like the slits in 
armories. 

In this half-dark, with Edgar and 
Vic standing near him, he felt quick- 
ened. His body felt again yesterday's 
battle at the excavation, and Black 
Slade fighting across the thin layer of 
snow. Snow ticked at the window- 
pane, continuing its saltlike fall. 
Peace was the center of a storm. 

A throb of heat seemed to touch 
the heel of his hand. 

Memories of dreams . . . thieves’ 
caverns and enchanted places. But 
these quickly faded. 

“Sit heah,’”’ Mrs. Manhurst said 
and placed him carefully in a kitchen 
chair. She had in her hand a mois- 
tened piece of bread, which she was 
kneading, and a steel knife. “Lean 
yo’ haid back an’ close yo’ eye.” He 
felt the flat of the knife pressed hard 
on his eye. He felt confidence in 
that slow pressure, which pressed out 
the throbbing pain of Kibby Allen’s 
blow— it was cool, and when it was 
lifted at last the pain was relieved. 
He felt the bread dough being spread 
over his eye. 

A moment later, there was a knock 
at the door and the sound of a child’s 
voice. ‘Marcella,’ Mrs. Manhurst 
said. “Go, Edgar—” 

Through his one open eye, through 
the strange, fort-like gloom, he - 
watched a little girl and an old 
woman come in. The little girl had 
a piece of court plaster fastened to 
one of her cheeks, her fringed eyes 
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were dark, and she had two jet-black . 


pigtails tied with red ribbons. Ac- 
companying her and holding her 
hand was a tall woman, extremely 
straight, with fine white hair glisten- 
ing in glasslike curls close to her 
head. 

“Glad t’ see y’, Mother,” Mrs. 
Manhurst said. “Dis Al, dat de kids 
was talkin’ about. Mrs. Sears’ son.” 

“He hurt?” The elder Mrs. Man- 
hurst’s voice was aged and powerful. 

“Dat Porter gang hurt him.” 
Manhurst explained the situation. 

“Tt’s shameful, whut dem white 
kids do,” the older woman. said. 


Mrs, 


“Dey really gone leave de chil’req 
alone now?” 

“I do hope so.” 

The little girl had gone to Al and 
stood in front of him, looking at hig 
eye. Her dark eyes were filled with 
sympathy. 

“Al,” Mrs. Manhurst said, “you 
jus’ sit dere till yo’ eye feel better.” 

“His eye hurt,” Marcella said 
softly. 

“Black sure hurt Red worse'n 
that,” Edgar said. “He pretty neat 
killed Red.” 
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friends, or attend church, or social gath- 
erings and club meetings. And you need 
not invest anything more than a penny 
post card and a little of your time. 

Let Necro Dicest’s Good Neighbor 
Plan set you up in a magazine agency of 
your own. Then meet your friends with 
the friendly idea of this neighborly little 
plan and watch your profits roll in. 

Just clip and -mail this coupon today. 


Everybody likes a Good Neighbor. 
one wants to be a Good Neighbor. 

But do you realize that you can make your spare 
time pay off in good profits simply by being a 
Good Neighbor. 

Necro Dicest’s Good Neighbor Plan will start 
you off to these profits and you can keep right on 
making them. 

You operate right in your own neighborhood, 
earning big money while you visit with your 


IN YOUR OWN © 
NEIGHBORHOOD e 


And every- 


DIGEST 

Good Neighbor Plan 
5125 South Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 15, Illinois 

I want to be a Good Neighbor. Please 
send me complete details on setting up 
a sonapaae subscription agency of my 
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O, sweep of stars over Harlem streets, 
O, little breath of oblivion that is night. 
A city building 
To a mother's song. 
A city dreaming 
To a lullaby. 


Reach up your hand, dark boy, and take a star. 


Out of the little breath of oblivion 
That is night, 
Take just 
One star. 


Langston Hughes 
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IT HAPPENED THIS MONTH 


"NTO President Abraham Lincoln’s office 85 years ago this ©» 
month tramped a delegation of Protestant pastors from Chicago, 
They were alarmed at how the war was going and vigorously 
urged the President to free all the slaves as the only way to 4 
save the Union. , 
Lincoln shook his head-and said: “No.” 
Nine days later on September 22, 1862, he changed 
his mind and issued the Emancipation Proclamation, 
His complete reversal astounded both his friends and 
critics but made world history with its words: “On the 
first day of January, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons held as 
slaves within any state, or designated part of a state, 
the people whereof shall then be in rebellion 
against the United States, shall be then, thencefor- 
ward, and forever free.” 

On January 1, Lincoln made good his decree 
amid prayers of thanksgiving by Negroes in 
rs aa all over the North. Slavery was at an 
end. 
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